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JUSTICE SHALL BE DONE. 
By CHARLES MACKAY. 


The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his race, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill, 
For him the axe be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built, 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; 

And malice, envy, spite and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


Pace through thy cell, old Socrates, 
Cheerily to and fro; 

Trust to the impulse of thy soul 
And let the poison flow. 

They may shatter to earth the lamp of clay, 
That holds a lamp divine, 

But they can not quench the fire of thought 
By any such deadly wine; 

They can not blot thy spoken words 
From the memory of man, 

By all the poison ever was brewed 
Since time its course began. 

Today abhorred, tomorrow adored, 
So round and round we run, 

And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


Keep, Galileo, to thy thought, 
And nerve thy soul to bear; 
They may gloat o’er the senseless words they wring 
From the pangs of thy despair; 
They may veil their eyes, but they can not hide 
The sun’s meridian glow ; 
The heel of a bigot may tread thee down 
And a tyrant work thee woe; 
But never a truth has been destroyed ; 
They may curse it and call it a crime; 
Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 
Its teachers for a time. 
But the sunshine aye shall light the sky, 
As round and round we run, 
And the truth shall ever come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done, 


And live there now such men as these— 
With thoughts like the great of old? 

Many have died in their miseries, 
And left their thoughts untold; 

And many live, and are ranked as mad, 
And placed in the cold world’s ban, 

For sending their bright, far-seeing souls 
Three centuries in the van; 

They toil in penury and grief, 
Unknown, if not maligned, 

Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn, 
Of the meanest of mankind; 

But yet the world goes round and round 
And the genial seasons run, 

And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done, 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 
By THOMAS REESE. 


LONDON, August 9, 1900.—Are we on the verge 
of an industrial depression? Or in the expres- 
sive language of the funny man, ‘“‘are we ain’t?”’ 
Certainly the number of unemployed is grad- 
ually increasing—but very slowly. National 
exports and imports continue to show increases, 
and special trades, such as coal mining, are in a 
particularly prosperous condition. But all the 
same, there are signs that things are on the turn, 
and according to all prognostications of the 
devoted believers in trade cycles, it is high time 
that we began to toboggan. 

When the fall matures in real earnest, there 
will come a time of strenuous effort on the part 
of the trade unions to retain what they have won 
in the last few years. Wages have gone up, 
and in a smaller number of cases hours have 
gone down. Working conditions generally 
have been improved, and unions strengthened. 
Societies have been formed to cater for trades 
previously unorganized, and in the last few 
years a new body of trade union leaders have 
come forward to reinforce the old guard, and 
though at times there has been a want of com- 
bined effort between the two, each has done 
noble work for the amelioration of the lot of the 
toiler, 

But, getting back to new evidences of the 
tide in matters industrial, I learn that scores of 
cotton mills are completely idle in Lancashire, 
and when in Preston alone you have 3,000 looms 
standing motionless, these are certainly signs 
of a gravity of outlook which we could well do 
without. The big combines launched here dur- 
ing the last few years are in many cases finding 
it difficult to earn enough to pay the promised 
dividends of their huge, unnecessarily huge, 
capitalizations. 

What can be the result? Attempts to scale 
down wages and the cost of materials. Then 
will come the fights both with the labor unions 
and the associations of the makers and importers 
of the materials required, ending with a dead 
set on all sides at the man with the hoe, spindle, 
saw, hod or whatever it may happen to be. 
Unions new and old will have all their work cut 
out to withstand external capitalistic pressure, 
and upon the issue of the struggle depends the 
future well being of humanity, or, anyhow, such 
sections of it as live in the countries where pre- 
vail those blessed things—modern industrial 
conditions. 

Miners’ wages are going up in accordance 
with the regulation sliding scales. As the price 


of coal increases so miners’ wages increase pro 
rata. There are nineteen of these sliding scales 
in existence and are well known. Three belong 
to the mining and quarrying trades and the 
rest to the iron and steel industries. Over 
17,000 iron and steel workers received increases 
in their weekly wages of from 2} to 14 per cent, 
during June. 

We have been within measurable distance of 
a great railway workers’ strike. The under. 
paid guards, porters, signalmen, platelayers 
and shunters working in the metropolitan dis. 
trict of the Great Eastern railway system are 
agitating for an increase of three shillings per 
week on their present miserable wages of from 
14 to 30 shillings per week. Lord Claude Hamil- 
ton, the chairman of the directors of the com- 
pany—a gentleman, who, for a few years in the 
sixties, was in the Grenadier Guards—irritably 
refused the men’s request for arbitration on 
their grievances. He would not even see a 
deputation, and he poured forth streams of 
abuse on the leaders of one of the best trade 
unions the world has ever seen, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants. Had he 
been left alone this autocrat of a board-table 
would have precipitated a strike sooner than 
you can say a long word, like conciliation. 
But other people, the public, in fact, made 
their power felt and the storm was ended. 
With the worst possible grace Lord Claude has 
agreed to meet the men’s delegates, although 
with a sinking heart that such a thing is ruin- 
ous to his dignity and to the discipline of the 
company. 

Musicians, who have an excellently organized 
union, are moving for a redress of their numer- 
ous grievances. They have a friend on the 
London County Council. The result is this: 
The London County Council is the central 
licensing authority for London’s places of 
amusement—such as music halls, etc. It is 
being asked to refuse to license those halls 
where the orchestras are paid wages below the 
union rate. Here’s luck to the movement against 
the sweaters on all sides. 

When the history of a trade union practically 
means a history of the modern trade union 
movement, there is little wonder that consid- 
erable fuss is made when the society attains its 
jubilee. The Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, George Barnes’ finely administered and 
big union, is fifty years old next February, and 
already preparations are on foot for suitably 
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marking theevent. The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers proposes to raise and devote a 
sum of money to the endowment of scholarships 
at technical schools, amongst other things. 

As the time of the general election comes 
nearer, there is an an added excitement 
amongst those trade unionists who believe in 
supplementing their industrial work with par- 
liamentary action. There is talk of still more 
labor candidates beside those to whom I have 


referred in previous letters. John Burns’ dar- 
ling idea is a group of: John Burnses in the 
House of Commons, and there are many men 
in our labor movement, who, if ever they get 
into that finest club in Europe, with a sufficient 
support, would soon make a stirring in the 
valley of dry bones. 

There are some scores of little strikes here and 
there all over the country, but none of more 
than transient interest. 
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PICTURESQUE PARIS.—THE FOUNTAIN DE MEDICIS. 


The elegant fountain here depicted is one of the most attractive features of the beautifal garden of the Luxem- 
burg situate on the confines of the celebrated Latin quarter, the abode of the thousands of students and men of 
genius who flock to Paris for the unsurpassed educational facilities there afforded, The garden is the popular 
pleasure ground of that quarter and the groups of students, working girls, nurses and children recreating under the 
shade of its magnificent trees present a scene not easily forgotten. 


IMPERIALISM AND LABOR. 
By ERNEST H. CRrossy, 
Late Judge of the International Tribunal at Alexandria, Egypt. 


The effect upon wages of annexing new coun- 
tries overrunning with the cheapest kind of 
labor is evident enough to anyone who will 
consider the question dispassionately, but per- 
haps a brief account of what I have seen with 
my own eyes in Egypt may serve to illustrate 
it. We hear a great deal of the political bene- 
fits conferred by the British Government upon 
the Egyptians, but little or nothing is said of 
the industrial results of expansion, and yet 
these results are the most important. 





Some years ago while I was living in Egypt 
I visited one of the cotton mills at Mansourah, 
the commercial centre of the cotton region. 
These mills are owned by English, French and 
German capitalists and operated by native 
labor. In the main room of the factory the 
air was so thick with cotton-dust that I found 
it difficult to breathe. A row of Arab girls of 
12 or 13 years of age were standing there before 
a series of tubs manipulating the raw cotton. 

‘* What are the hours of labor of these girls?” 
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I asked the European foreman, who was acting 
as my guide. : 

‘From 4 o’clock in the morning to 6 o’clock 
at night, with an intermission for dinner,’”’ he 
answered. 

**And what is the pay?” 

“Twelve and a half cents a day.” 

I could hardly believe this, and the next time 
I met the English manager of one of these mills 
I cross-questioned him on the subject. 

“Is it true,’ I asked, ‘‘that you work your 
girls from four until six for 12} cents a day?” 

‘** Yes,” he said, rather reluctantly. ‘‘I didn’t 
quite like it when I first went to Mansourah, 
but the girls don’t seem to mind it.”’ 

“Don’t mind 14 hours’ work a day?” I 
cried. 

‘*Oh, that is not all,” he replied. ‘*‘ When we 
are very busy they stay overtime from 6 till 10 
o’clock in the evening and we pay them an 
extra piastre, (2) or 5 cents) and sometimes 
young mothers come with their babes at the 
breast and put them down on the floor in the 
corner and go to work with the rest.’’ 

And all this, mind you, in an atmosphere 
which you can almost cut with a knife, so thick 
is it with cotton. 

One thing has saved Egypt, and that is the 
absence of coal. It costs too much to bring it 
there for it to pay to introduce factories on a 
large scale. But there is plenty of coal in the 
Philippines. Coal can be had at the entrance 
of the mines in Japan for 13 cents a ton, I am 
informed, and it will be as cheap in the Philip- 
pines. With coal at this price, with girls and 
boys ready to work for 12} cents a day, what is 
to prevent the immediate flow of our capital to 
these islands and the inauguration of a compe- 
tition such as we have never known before? 
Either wages will fall here to the 12) cent level 
or our factories will be moved bodily to our 
new possessions and our own workingmen left 
to starve. 

Bishop Potter of New York has just been in 


the Philippines and he tells us that the Filiping 
take kindly to our factory system. Poor Fili. 
pinos! So do mice take kindly to cheese in, 
trap ! The system will prove a curse to them ag 
it has already proved to the girls of Mansourah 
and at the same time it will impoverish our 
American wage-earners at home. It may be 
said that the natives are not forced to work, 
But this is not true. When their cupidity is 
not sufficient to make them toil, means are 
found to compel them. This has already been 
done in the mines of South Africa and the 
British Government imposes taxes upon the na- 
tives there with the avowed object of forcing 
them to seek employment in the mines for the 
purpose of raising money to pay the tax, that 
being the only way open for them to earn 
money. The same plan will doubtless be 
adopted by our capitalists in the Philippines if 
it turns out that Bishop Potter is mistaken and 
that the Filipinos do not take kindly to factory 
work. 

We are told that we ought to establish a stable 
government in the Philippines. That is pre 
cisely what we ought not todo. It is the lackof 
stable government which prevents capital from 
going to countries where people are willing to 
work on starvation wages. It is an automatic 
arrangement of nature that in uncivilized or 
partly civilized countries franchises and monop- 
olies are not well enough protected for capital 
to risk itself. If this were not so, all manufac 
turing industries would seek at once the country 
of cheapest wages, other things being equal, 
and the starvation of the home populations 
would follow. It is best for the world that the 
government of such countries should not be too 
stable, and by insisting upon a stable govern: 
ment in the Philippines we are doing our best 
to throttle our own industries. 

It is clearly the interest of all wage-earners to 
oppose imperialism root and branch, and if they 
have any doubt on the subject, let them con 
sider the cotton operatives of Egypt. 





THE LAW’S DELAY. 
By JAMES DUNCAN, 
General Secretary Granite Cutters’ National Union. 


To those who watched the course of the 
8-hour bills in Congress, the delays, obstacles, 
machinations and even duplicity which have 
been applied to or practiced in connection with 
their progress have been exasperating. The 
debates in, and the intentions of Congress, as 
made manifest in the different acts on this sub- 
ject which have become law (?), show what was 


expected of each act, yet it is true that those 
whose duty it was to carry those acts into effect 
have seldom failed in finding or construing ad- 
ministrative cause for nullitication of the exact 
purpose for which the legislation was sought. 
Here, then, we have two grave agencies to over 
come in looking for a legislative national 8-hour 
workday. These, plus the fact that (although 
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social and moral forces might be depended upon 
to prevent a retrogressive step) to enact a 10- 
hour workday bill is as fully within the power 
of Congress as to pass an 8-hour bill, are suf- 
ficient grounds for deliberative consideration 
whether the bill providing for a legislative 
§-hour day were worth the *‘ powder and shot” 
which have been, and may be, expended upon it. 

If an 8-hour workday upon Government work 
depended absolutely upon Congressional enact- 


may hereafter be employed by or on behalf of 
the Government of the United States, and that 
all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act be, and the same are, hereby repealed.” 
Immediately the parasitical feeling, which 
from then until now has dogged every step of 
the act, set in, and President Grant issued a 
proclamation May 19, 1869, setting forth that 
the intent of the act must be observed. Nor 
did this have the desired effect, and on May 11, 














PICTURESQUE PARIS.—MUSEE DE CLUNY. 


This building is occupied as a museum and contains a remarkable collection illustrating the industrial 
history and customs of the middle ages, one of the interesting features of which is an exhibit of the »roducts of the 
shoemaker’s craft dating back to the beginning of the 16th century. The building, as shown in this picture, was 
erected in 1340 upon the remains, part of which is still in good preservation, of an ancient Roman palace founded 
A.D, 275 and in which Julian, the so-called apostate, was proclaimed Roman emperor. 


ment, a healthy agitation in its favor,if con- 
tinued incessantly for a century, would, in the 
end, be fully worth every particle of effort in 
that direction; but if such a workday can be 
brought about by other and more salutary 
methods, why not try them? Let us see. 

On June 25, 1868, the following 8-hour bill 
became a law : 

“Be it enacted, ete. That eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work for all laborers, work- 
men and mechanics now employed by, or who 





1872, he again proclaimed on the subject, and 
in October of the same year a decision of the 
Attorney General’s department gave a wider 
scope to the act, all of which was treated with 
the same negative results. The buzzards (the 
kind who make riches out of poor men’s lives) 
were at work all the while, and for years they 
were able to put a quietus upon the act. In 
1885 new life was given to it, and again in May, 
1888, in August, 1892, in June, 1895, and sev- 
eral edicts in the Urgent Deficiency Bill, and 
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elsewhere, kept the agitation in its channel, but 
all to no purpose. 

In the meantime, attorneys general or judges 
of the United States courts had decided that the 
material for the construction of the Lewiston, 
Me., postoffice and custom house could be 
dressed and prepared off of the site for the 
building, without coming under the law; that 
material for ship building, etc., given out by 
contract, although prepared for the govern- 
ment, was the contractor’s private property 











JAMES DUNCAN. 


until the government inspector or inspecting 
board had accepted same, and therefore did 
not come under the bill; that work performed 
for the government on land, the title to which 
had not been ceded by a municipality or State 
tothe government was under the State police 
laws, and therefore did not come under the bill ; 
that in one instance (the San Francisco post- 
office), the last mentioned decision would not 
stand; that the act applied to direct employ- 
ment and not to contract work ; that eight hours 
meant 48 hours a week, not limited to eight in 
any one day, (the United States Supreme Court 
reversed this and defined the law to mean eight 
in any 24 hours). Thus, between tweedledee 
and tweedledum it would turn a workman’s 
head on government work, to know whether or 
not he were a law abiding citizen. 

So much for the long and narrow lanes, shady 
corners and the ups and downs of a legislative 
8-hour act. 

A more permanent, safe an honest enactment 
of the desired change can be obtained in the 
form of a trade union 8-hour workday, enacted 
for and by the workers themselves. Can it be 
done? Yes. For instance, granite cutting is 


one of the skilled crafts very much in evidence 
in all large government buildings. For years 
the granite cutters, with others, memorialized, 
agitated, even nagged at Congress for a prac. 
tical 8-hour act, and were presented just as often 
with the gold brick act instead. As a result, 
they got from 90 per cent. to 95 per cent. of the 
journeymen in the trade into their national] 
union; they demanded a 9-hour workday for 
1890, and got it. The branches of the trade 
which, until then, had been working nine hours 
per day, took the stand the same year on an 
8-hour plank, and put it into effect. Panicy 
times followed. They gave way to dull times, 
but the 90 per cent. to 95 per cent. adhered to the 
trade organization and as the clouds rolled by 
and the law’s delay was still apparent, they de. 
clared as a trade organization for an 8-hour work. 
day from Maine to California not later than May 
1,1900. Theclashcame. The 95 per cent. were 
on hand and in line. They knew no veto by 
one man could stampede them; they had no 
fears of governmental parasites side tracking 
their ‘‘act.’”” There were no horrors of ques. 
tions of jurisdiction being raised. They had no 
fear of a capitalistic judge deciding the question 
as unconstitutional; they lost no sleep about 
what the Supreme Court might do about it. 
Their own Supreme Court had decided the ques- 
tion was constitutional. The 95 per cent. were 
intact. The law’s delay was conspicuous by its 
absence. They won, and as the mists of the 
nineteenth give way to the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, the granite cutters present the 
object lesson to their fellow-workers that they, 
in the short period of 12 years, have gained by 
trade unionism what Congress had failed to 
accomplish in 32 years’ agitation, namely, a per- 
manent 8-hour workday that is not subject to be 
knocked out in municipal, State or federal courts, 
and which leaves the 95 per cent. in a better 
position to report progress in the future than if 
a whim of Congress might nullify their action. 

To Congress it may be said: You can yet aid 
the short workday movement by passing the 
pending bill without delay. If you fail, work- 
men may secure its benefits without you, and 
if the great rank and file thereby see your use 
lessness and lose all confidencein your acts, you 
will have darkened the horizon of twentieth 
century civilization, and if the 95 per cent. join 
hands to put dn end to the law’s delay by 
proper administration of it themselves, the 
epochs of history recorded for 1776 and 1861 
will pale into insignificance when compared in 
magnitude to the supremacy of the masses and 
the defeat of those who toil not, neither do they 
spin. 
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FOUR ALLEGED CRIMES OF TRADE UNIONS. 


By JOHN 
“ Trade 


First.—The treatment of the non-unionists, 
especially during strikes and lockouts. You 
have often heard of violence in such cases and 
have no doubt declared the actions brutal and 
un-American. In the language of Charles Reade, 
Tsay, ‘Put yourself in his place.” The men 
on strike have possibly for years paid their 


money to the union and worked early and late |) ~ 


to secure better wages and other favorable con- 
ditions of labor. 


ceptible degree, improved the condition of all 
workmen, both union andnon-union. Thetrade 


union holds that the scab assumes exactly the | 
same position in the industrial field when he |} 


takes a striker’s place, as does the traitor who 


deserts his country’s flag when it is endangered. oe 


When the traitor to his country is punished the 


world justifies it; when the traitor to his fellow- || 3 
workers is punished, thousands lift up their |) 


hands in horror, and berate the trade union 


movement. I cite this merely as an ethical |) 


comparison, and not as a vindication of vio- 
lence towards the industrial traitor, as I am now 
and always have been opposed to violence of 
this kind, having been convinced that it retards 
rather than promotes the cause of the workers. 

Second.—The terrible walking delegate and 
agitator. Thecry against the walking delegate 
is the most senseless and unwarranted of all the 
abuses that are heaped upon trade unions. The 
corporation has its attorney or representative 
to attend to business that can not be done by 
every stockholder—the union’s walking delegate 
is for the same purpose. He has no power 
except such as is given him by direct action of 
theunion. He can not order our men on strike 
until the union has by a two-thirds majority 
vote so decided. As pictured in our funny 
papers one would suppose him to be a million- 
aireof the Hinky Dink stripe. The fact is, they 
receive as salary the rate of wages that prevails 
for members who are working at the trade, and 
usually, instead of being bulldozers and black- 
guards, they are the most conservative men in 
the union, and are elected because of this qual- 
ity,as it fits them to deal successfully with 
employers and keep the members out of strikes 
and lockouts. 

Third.—The limitation of apprentices, which 
bas caused so many to shed crocodile tears, for 
the reason alleged that the unions will not 

American boys to learn a trade. The 











These advantages which have | 
been secured by the union has, in a very per- |) 


B. LENNON, 
Unionist.” 


accusation is absolutely false and groundless, 
We want the boys at school, and have and will 
oppose the filling of shop and factory with 
children; a system that forces men to walk the 
street in idleness while their places are filled 
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with cheap child labor. What are the trade 
union rules governing this question? Now, 
in my trade each crafteman may have one ap- 
prentice. In all the crafts the allowance of 
apprentices runs from one to each journeyman 
to one for ten journeymen; each organization 
basing the number of apprentices upon what 
their experience teaches them will be required 
to perform the work to bedone. Prof. E. W. 
Bemis in an article published in 1894 says, after 
a very careful investigation, that the cry raised 
against the unions that they prevent boys 
learning trades is wholly false and is only used 
to weaken trade union influence, as his investi- 
gation of a very large number of establish- 
ments in many different crafts showed that the 
limit allowed by the union was rarely reached. 

Fourth.—The sympathetic strike, which is, 
briefly, to illustrate: where the carpenters desire 
higher wages, we will say, and strike to obtain 
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it, that then to assist them the painters, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, bricklayers, etc., who have no 
grievances, and have made no demands, strike 
also in sympathy to aid the carpenters. Noth- 
ing so strongly shows the solidarity of labor, 
and to see men not only in theory, but by their 
actions show their belief in the brotherhood of 
man in such a practical manner gives us the 
greatest hope for the future. The same princi- 
ple that underlies the sympathetic strike, caused 
our late war with Spain. We had no quarrel 
with Spain but our sympathy with the Cubans’ 


struggle caused us to forget selfinterest and take 
part in his battles for political emancipation, 
I believe that I have said enough on this 
occasion to demonstrate, at least, that the trade 
unionist does not act blindly, but in his ow 
opinion, at least, has reasons based upon solid 
economic conditions and truths to warrant the 
action taken, so far as the general movement 
isconcerned. We make noclaim to infallibility; 
we know better than anyone else that we make 
mistakes, but each year’s lesson taken from our 
experience makes the number less. 





ANOTHER GLORIOUS VICTORY. 
By DENIS A. HAYEs, 


President of the Green Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association. 


After a conference at Atlantic City, N. J., 
lasting eight days, between representatives of 
the Green Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
and the glass manufacturers, agreements were 
signed August 7, governing the trade for the 
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coming year. Ooncessions were made on both 
sides, but the glass blowers scored a signal vic- 
tory in securing an increase in the wage scale 
and in striking a death blow at the iniquitious 
pluck-me-store system. 

The settlement of the argument over the 


abolishment of company stores was to the effect 
that when the new agreement goes into opera- 
tion this month, employes will receive all their 
earnings in cash, and that no money shall be 
deducted in payment for coal, wood, groceries 
or rent or other things. The warfare waged 
against the company store has been successful 
in gaining this concession, which affects the 
blowers of South Jersey more than any section 
of the country that will be governed by the 
decision. The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
has thoroughly exposed the evils of the pluck- 
me-store system and persistently voiced the 
demand that this relic of industrial slavery 
should be abolished. 

Another important item in the agreement is 
an increase in wages amounting to 7 per 
cent. and which with the increase of 8 per 
cent. granted last year restores the wage scale 
to the rates paid in 1893, just prior to the enact- 
ment of the Wilson tariff. The Wilson law s0 
affected the trade that a reduction of 15 per 
cent. was made necessary, but the manufac 
turers promised to restore the rate if the tariff 
was changed, and that promise has now been 
carried out. Members of the union blowing for 
machines, over which there has been more oF 
less controversy as to wages, will in the futare 
receive an average day’s pay. 

There was an effort to make eight hours a full 
day, but in view of the concessions granted by 
the manufacturers, it was waived for the com- 
ing blast. Next fall an increase in apprentices 
will be allowed, averaging one apprentice 
every 10 journeymen while the old agreement 
was one to every 15. 

President Hayes, and his associate officers are 
not only pleased with the outcome of the col 
ference, but also with the prospects for the 
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future of the trade. The reports to hand are of 
a most gratifying character. The demand for 
workmen has been steady, above normal and 
greater than could be supplied. This condition 
was one influential factor in securing restora- 
tion of the old wage scale, or what is known as 
net prices. The manufacturers report trade 
brisk throughout the United States and Canada 
and they have reason to anticipate a prosperous 
year. 


The unionizing of all factories in South Jersey 
contributed towards the settlement of the com- 
pany store issue. The demand for their abol- 
ishment was sustained by an almost unanimous 
opinion among the blowers and the contest was 
materially strengthened by the fight in favor of 
the workmen made by organized labor which is 
appreciated by the blowers and the association 
and was recognized officially at their recent 
convention at Detroit. 





LABOR NEWS, BY AND FOR THE LABORERS. 
By JERE L. SULLIVAN, 


General Secretary, Hotel and Restaurant Employes. 


It seems to the writer that it is an excess of 
modesty, verging on timidity, that deters many 
working men from taking pen in hand and 
writing their views on subjects to which they 
have given time and thought, and whose views 
would be of great importance to their fellow 
workers if they only had the boldness to write 
and stand the consequences. This absence of 
“nerve” prevents many laboring men from 
rushing into print with matter that would not 
only be of value, but would in many cases open 
up fields that are through this lack of courage 
left undisturbed. Now, the writer can not be 
accused of a lack of self-confidence, even while 
admitting it is not his business to write leading 
matter on economic philosophy, and believing 
himself incapable of such a task; but he does 
believe that he has some ideas that could be 
given consideration and trial with results that, 
in his judgment, would be more than satisfying. 
Nearly all trades that have an international 
union publish a trade journal, and, if you will 
note, the cry of the editor is always, ‘‘Send us 
some news so as to make our journal interest- 
ing to our membership;’”’ and in this very ap- 
peal lies the whole weakness of making the 
journal a strong advocate of this particular 
craft, The members read the editor’s cry for 
news, and this lack of nerve in the members is 
responsible for the scarcity of letters to print 
in the said journal, the usual remark made by 
the nerveless member being: ‘There is nothing 
interesting to read in our paper.” If the trade 
unionists would only make a break into print, 
tll their story ae best they can, they would be 
more than surprised with the results obtained, 
and the writer believes that every local union 
should select some fairly bright member and ex- 
at from him the duty of writing trade or local 
notes to be published in their trade journal, 
monthly or weekly, as the case may be. In our 





office we receive about seventy exchanges, and 
from a perusal of many this absence of real 
local trade news is very discouraging. The 
managers of these papers may try their utmost, 
but they find it a difficult task to even get the 
membership to tell the ordinary happenings of 
their trade, and the natural result is that the 
union advocates have to fill in space with the 
best matter to hand, though it may have no 
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special interest to the several crafts and may 
be of doubtful benefit to the workers in general. 

I have in mind a little weekly union paper 
that is my ideal, it is published in Iowa, and it 
is one of the biggest hits in the labor field that 
I know of, for the very simple reason that the 
publisher is fortunate in having local unions 
that believe in printers’ ink, so when you pick 
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up that little paper you can pretty near tell 
what is going on in union circles and whether 
business is good, bad or indifferent in that 
locality. Just imagine if all our trade union 
papers were to be equally fortunate as our Iowa 
friend, don’t you suppose that it would do more 
to educate our members than any other single 
agency that can be suggested? The writer sin- 
cerely thinks so, and hopes that any member 
of a trade union who feels capable to write a 
few lines will take courage, get nervy, and 
write something about his trade for his trade 
union paper, so that the men who are devoting 
time and money in advocating unionism will 
feel encouraged and their task made somewhat 
easier. Nerve is a great thing; the writer 
knows it is from actual experience; it took 
nerve and plenty of it to build our organization 
up to its present strength. A year ago this 
month our International Union was troubled 
with a surfeit of brains but awful short on hon- 
esty ;—it took nerve to get rid of the excess of 


the former article, but we did it, and today we 
are one of the organizations that has made 
progress to be proud of. We used our nerye 
and good common sense with plenty of printers’ 
ink, and we are getting closer to easy street 
every day. Our locals have been taught to 
read our journal, to write for our journal, and 
to subscribe for it, and we feel safe in saying 
that in our membership we have more who are 
less afraid of making a mistake in writing for 
publication, than any other craft in sight. We 
are growing; we can’t be stopped from grow. 
ing, and all on account of our faith in keeping 
our craft constantly before the people through 
the agency of trade news. 

Now, brothers, this was written by a nervy 
fellow ; it may never see the printer’s hands, 
but I will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
some one will read it, even if it is only the 
editor, who may kill it after reading. Read, 
write, subscribe, and think; then write some 
more. 





HOW TO GAIN CONVERTS. 
By H. B. PERHAM, 


Editor “ Railroad Telegrapher.”’ 


One of the most interesting subjects for 
unionists to consider is how to obtain the con- 
fidence and good will of those who ought to be 
members but are still outside of the fold. In 
trades where only a small per cent. of the craft 
is identified with the union, notwithstanding 
that the union has been in existence for many 
years, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
there is some objectionable feature about it that 
secretly acts as a repellent force. To find out 
what that is and correct it isa duty we owe to 
the cause. 

Those who believe that a cultivation of the 
spirit of fraternalism is the shortest way out 
for the workingman, as all good union men do, 
ought not to object to well meant criticisms, 
for it is by such methods more rapid progress 
will be made. Free discussion of the obstacles 
in our way will certainly develop ideas for our 
betterment. 

There are four points raised by the more in- 
telligent of the non-unionists that need atten- 
tion. They charge the unions with — First, 
Careless and wasteful disbursement of funds; 
Second, Too many ill-advised strikes ; Third, 
Rattle brained leadership; Fourth, Too much 
of what is known as ‘‘one man power.” 

There are plenty of unions that are free from 
each and every one of these aspersions; there 


are others that can be credited with one or 
more of them, and a few that the cap fits toa 
nicety. 

It may be said in a general way that if unions 
would save their funds and invest them under 
the careful supervision of a board of trustees 
elected for that purpose, the income derived 
from that source would lessen the cost of mem- 
bership and thereby make the union far more 
attractive to great numbers of poorly paid men 
who are always pinched for money. The pos 
session of wealth brings prestige to the organ- 
ization as well as the individual. Again, to 
offer an outsider the protection afforded by 4 
fund that he did not help to create is one of the 
most potent arguments that an organizer can 
use. It can be charged that that is giving 
something for nothing, and with considerable 
truth, but it is results that are wanted, and we 
must not forget that it always pays to be mag- 
nanimous within the bounds of discretion. 

When trouble has arisen between employe 
and employer the union stands in need more of 
a trained advocate than a fighter. A great per 


cent. of the troubles that end in a strike could 
be amicably settled if the spokesman always 
realized the truth that the employer has the 


move on him, as the checker player says, at the 
There have been 


commencement of the game. 
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far too many men representing organized labor 
who thought it was their bounden duty to carry 
achip on their shoulder. Far too often for the 
welfare of the union the members conclude to 
go on a strike before the employer has been 
made fully aware of the,nature of the com- 
plaints or has been given a chance to adjust 
them. It is only natural that belligerency 
should be met with belligerency. 

The foregoing subject is closely allied with 
that of good leadership, for with the right man 
in the lead glaring mistakes will not be made. 

Last, but by no means least, is the subject of 
democratic government of the unions. The 
fear of the possibility of being forced into an 
unpleasant position by the will of others has a 
deterrent effect on the non-union man. What 
capitalists have had to say anent the arbitrary 
acts of walking delegates and the chief officers 
of the unions ordering men to quit work against 
their will has had its effect, notwithstanding 
that such statements are usually made out of 
whole cloth. The fact needs to be thoroughly 
established and then as thoroughly advertised 
that it is the men directly interested in a strike 
who bring one about and that the majority 
rales in all such cases. The representative is 
supposed to do the bidding of the members 
who created him. 

In unions where corruption has crept in and 
the representative or chief of the union as- 
sumes the power and prerogatives of the 
master, instead of acting as the servant, and 
habitually uses the political machinery of the 
organization to prolong his tenure of office, 
there are breakers ahead, if dissolution is not 


already in sight. Such organizations are a 
travesty on unionism. The agents of capital 
are not slow to note the actions of such an 
union, and use such cases with tremendous 
effect on the non-unionist. To build for the 
ages a broad and substantial foundation is 
necessary. So with unions; the base of re- 
sponsibility must be broad, and too much power 
should not be left in the hands of one man. 
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The writer believes that a closer watch on the 
cardinal points mentioned would strengthen 
unionism in America and enable us to take the 
lead in true fraternalism. 





THE ACME OF UNIONISM. 
By JoHN T. WILSON, 


Editor “ Trackmen’s Advance Advocate,” 


Federation of unions is the acme of unionism. 
Theunionist who advocates organization among 
different classes of workmen, but advises against 
the federation of kindred crafts, has yet to learn 
the vital principle of unionism. The inconsist- 
eney of such a position is obvious to the veriest 
tyro in the trades union movement. The sin- 
eerity of such men may well be doubted. It is 
often claimed by workmen holding membership 
in class unions that there is no sympathy be- 
tween a man receiving $4 a day for his services, 
and one who receives $1 a day, and in some in- 
stances the conduct of the former towards the 
latter is practically the conduct of the exploiter 
of labor towards his unwilling subjects. 


Trade unionism is a principle and not a selfish 
desire. Those who join a labor organization 
with purely selfish motives in view are un- 
worthy the respect of their fellow-toilers. 
Those who enlist in the ranks of organized 
labor with the view of promoting and defend- 
ing mutual intérests have the proper appreci- 
ation of the trade union spirit, and will not be 
found wanting when their fealty to unionism 
is subjected to a crucial test. What course 
could be more practical, beneficial or sensible 
than that adopted by men engaged in the build- 
ing trades? They have formed a federation for 
the furtherance and protection of mutual in- 
terests, and the result is, that a union carpenter, 
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painter, bricklayer, plumber, roofer, glazier or 
hodearrier will not work on a building where 
any part of the work is performed by non- 
union men. Does the unionist, so called, who 
opposes federation, see anything in this plan to 
which he can seriously object ? 

A federation of the various unions of railway 
employes would be of material advantage to 
the members of each union concerned if estab- 
lished upon a proper basis. It is not at all 
necessary that lengthy articles of confederation 
should be drawn up or that many pages be de- 
voted to elaborate rules and by-laws. A simple 
agreement that would bind men engaged in 
the operation of trains, not to run over a road 
kept up by non-union trackmen, and that would 
bind trackmen not to keep up track without 


the cars run over it are manned by union men 
would be a federation worth having and would 
produce immediate and good results. If the 
organizations representing kindred crafts would 
form themselves into leagues or confederacies, 
such as we have represented in the Building 
Trades Council, the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, etc., and if the leagues thus formed 
would unite under one head—the American 
Federation of Labor—organized labor would 
exercise complete control over the question of 
wages, hours of service and conditions of em- 
ployment, because we would have a well-discip- 
lined army, nearly two million strong, under 
one supreme command, which the exploiters of 
labor would be compelled to recognize, and 
deal with, in a fair and just manner. 

















GOOD READING FOR LABOR DAY. 
By OC. L. SHAMP, 


General Secretary International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 


The International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, have, in the last year, more than 
doubled in number of local unions, and more 
than trebled in membership. The 8-hour day 
has been established, with the same pay which 
our men were receiving for 12 hours’ work, in 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Toledo, O.; Bay City, Mich.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chicago and Springfield, Ill., and in many 
other cities big gains in wages and reductions 
jn hours have taken place. 


All the above-named gains were made with- 
out the loss of a minute of time on account of 
strikes. The only notable strike we have bad 
this year was in Peoria, Ill., where a raise 
of wages of 25 cents per day per man was 
made. 

The firemen all over America are beginning 
to see that in union there is strength, and are 
uniting with us very rapidly. Our total in 
crease in membership in the last 60 days has 
reached 1,000. 
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ARTISTIC SPIRIT CRUSHED BY COMMERCIALISM. 
By W. C. HAUBOLD, 


General Secretary Watchcase Engravers. 


In the month of August of last year the 
watchcase engravers of this country, who had 
never been organized since the days of the 
“K, of L,”? decided to form what is now known 
as the Watchcase Engravers’ International 
Association of America, formed for the purpose 
of bettering their condition and elevating their 
craft, which had been reduced by commercial 
greed; by the elimination of the art spirit 
therefrom, thus reducing a once esthetic craft 
toa species of mechanical drudgery. 

Since forming our organization we have not 
only benefited ourselves, but the public as well, 
for we have, with one exception, abolished the 
piecework system in every factory throughout 
the country, the exception being the Keystone 
Watchcase Company, of Philadelphia, and the 
T. Zurbrugg Company, of Riverside, N. J., both 
of which are under one management. We are 
now fighting the said concerns, as they are the 
only non-union shops in America enforcing the 
“minute” or sweating system, a form of slavery 
well known and despised by all honest work- 
ingmen. 

Now, as we have stated above, we have bene- 
fited the public as well as ourselves, and we 
make this claim, from the fact that all watch- 
case companies in the country have abolished 


piecework, and in place thereof the engravers 
employed by them are now doing an honest 
day’s work, and are turning out one hundred 
per cent. better engraved cases than could be 
done under the piecework system, and, with 
this improvement, there is an increasing de- 
mand all over the country for a quality of work 
far superior to that turned out last year. 

Now, this, we claim, is a benefit to the public, 
gained through the efforts of organized labor, 
inasmuch as they are receiving a better grade 
of goods without any additional cost, as the 
competition is as keen as ever, and if organized 
labor and the public in general will give us 
their moral support in the fight it will not be 
long before the company mentioned will be 
forced to abolish the sweating system, and not 
only give the purchaser a better ‘class of work, 
but will, at the same time, put itself on an 
equal working basis with the honest manu- 
facturer. 

With all manufacturers on an equal working 
basis, the keen competition will force each 
manufacturer to place better products on the 
market to hold his trade, and thus the improve- 
ments forced on the manufacturers by organ- 
ized labor will accrue to the benefit of the 
public in general. 





MAKING GLASS AND MAKING SCABS. 
By GEORGE L. CAKE, 


President Window Glass Flatteners’ Association. 


It may be interesting to the readers of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to know not only 
how the Window Glass Flatteners’ Association 
is progressing, but to know how window glass 
is made, so far as the skilled trades are con- 
cerned, In making window glass four skilled 
and distinct trades are employed. The glass is 
first smelted and prepared ready to be put in 
the shape of window glass. The gatherer is the 
first skilled mechanic whose hands the glass 
passes in its preparatory state. The gatherer 
gathers a lump of the melted metal on the end 
of what is known as a blow pipe, which when 
complete is passed to the blower. The blower 
shapes the glass in an iron block, after which 
the blower re-heats the shape and by skillful 
manipulation converts the shape into a trans- 
Parent cylinder. After the cylinder has be- 
tome cool, the blower evenly passes a hot iron 


from end to end of the cylinder until the cylin- 
der has expanded sufficiently to cause a crack 
to run from end to end of the cylinder. The 
cylinder is then taken to the flattener to be 
flattened into a flat sheet. In this process it 
requires great skill owing to having to re-heat 
the cylinder with such a nicety so as to have it 
become perfectly flat, at the same time retain 
its brilliancy and transparency. After the 
cylinder has been flattened into a flat sheet of 
glass the flattener passes the sheet into and 
through the annealing oven, and when suffi- 
ciently annealed it is forwarded to the cutter 
who assorts and cuts the sheets into commer- 
cial sizes. In making window glass great skill 
is required inasmuch as no machinery is used. 
The gatherer, blower and flattener doing the 
work off. handed, by the same process used from 
the time malleable glass was first made. But 
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enough of this, for I fear I have already taken 
too much space of your valuable trades organ, 
therefore, will try and place before the reader 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a funny 
feature (not a funny feature either—but a dam- 
nable downright scabbing feature) of the 
window glass wage situation as it exists at this 
time. The four skilled trades are organized in 
three distinct organizations, the blower and 
gatherer being organized in an association 
known as L. A. 300, K. of L. The cutters are 
known as the Cutters’ League and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

The flatteners are known as the Window 
Glass Flatteners’ Association of North America, 
and affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The flatteners prepared a scale of 
wages for the coming blast, demanding 5 per 
cent. above the rates paid the flattener last 
blast. The American Window Glass Company 
(trust), when presented with the flatteners’ 
scale, refused to concede the demand of the 
flatteners, and in return offered the same rate 
of wages as was paid the flatteners last blast, 
which the flatteners refused. (Now for the 
damnable end of it.) Simon Burns, who is 
president of L. A. 300, K. of L., made the 
following proposition to the American Win- 


dow Glass Company: “If the American Wip. 
dow Glass Company will refuse to pay the 
flatteners a higher rate of wages than was 
paid the flatteners last blast, and if the Flat. 
teners’ Association refuses to accept the terms, 
our committee (L. A. 300) will make a scale 
conforming to those (trust) rates and sign the 
same for the flatteners, and, further, will 
reduce the initiation fee of L. A. 300, K. of L,, 
to a nominal sum, and replace the members of 
the Window Glass Flatteners’ Association with 
such kind of men as flatteners as L. A. 300, K. 
of L., can secure, and take such men into mem. 
bership in L. A. 300, K. of L.”’ 

It is a sad but common thing for one man to 
scab on his fellow-man, but when an organization 
of working men will scab in total on a sister 
organization, it brings about a very uncommon 
state of affairs and one that should interest or- 
ganized labor throughout the entire country, 
The flatteners will combat both L. A. 300, K. of 
L., and the Window Glass Trust to the bitter 
end. 

Hoping to have the sympathy and moral sup- 
port of organized labor generally to down this 
scab labor organization in the endeavor of the 
flatteners to maintain their rights as an organ- 
ization of workingmen. 





LABOR DAY AND THE BAKERS. 
By F. H. HARZBECKER, 


General Secretary Journeymen Bakers’ Union. 


Once more the period of Labor’s great festival 
has arrived and soon will exist only in the 
memory of the past. Many workers will enjoy 
its imposing parades and pleasant picnics; 
many will hear orations delivered by true and 
tried labor men, and will gain thereby a clearer 
and stronger conception of the necessity of 
trade union organization and the benefits flow- 
ing from fraternal combination. Yet amid all 
the happiness there must be one joy the less, 
when we know that there is at least one union 
under the victorious banner of the American 
Federation of Labor whose members can not 
mingle as organized bodies in the festive 
throngs. 

Possibly the day may never come when some 
will not be required to work while others in- 
dulge in recreation, but we think that much 
may be done to ameliorate the condition of the 
bakers in this regard. At present those bakers 
who wish to participate in Labor’s grand festival 
must on the previous day put in extra batches 
and work not less than from twelve to fifteen 


hours before they can get that day off, and then, 
when they find themselves at liberty, they are 
too weary to enjoy the holiday. 

Should the baker refuse to produce fresh 
bread, then not only the employer, but the con- 
sumer as well, would be disgruntled. The em- 
ployer wants fresh goods to compete with 
others and the consumer wants hot bread 
ruin his stomach. Both parties demand of the 
journeyman baker that he must work on holi- 
days as on other days, and he is told that he 
has actually no right to participate in the et 
joyment of Labor Day. 

All this will, and must, be changed, and the 
time is not far distant when the bakers and 
confectioners will be able, with the combined 
assistance of their fellow-workers of other call 
ings, to emancipate themselves from their pre* 
ent serf-like conditions. 

How this consummation, devoutly to be 
wished for, may be achieved it is not difficult 
to show. The 8-hour workday will take the 
place of the present 10 to 14 hour day. Day 
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work will be generally established and night 
work will be relegated to the limbo of exploded 
theories and worn out customs. With organized 
labor and an enlightened public demanding 
bread, crackers and confections bearing the 
union label, the Journeymen Bakers and Con- 


fectioners’ International Union of America will 
soon double its membership and become pow- 
erful enough to abolish the evils of which 
we justly complain and thereby make a 
happy home possible for each and every 
member. 





TRADE UNION EDUCATION. 
By T. J. DuFFy, 


General Secretary National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 


Although I have never before appeared in 
your columns as an advocate of organized la- 
bor, still I have noted with pleasure the rapid 
and substantial progress of the labor movement 
in the past few years. But, notwithstanding 
this wonderful improvement in labor’s ranks, I 
can not help but observe that there is still a 
multitude of oppressed workers who are not 
affiliated with organized labor, and who, in- 
stead of listening to the voice of those who 
have consecrated their lives and ability to 
labor’s cause, listen to the subtle palaver of 
their cunning oppressors, and like beings be- 
reft of the faculty of thought and sight they 
heed not the admonitions of organized labor 
nor profit by the terrible examples of disorgan- 
ization among the working classes, which are 
daily laid before them. If we will but stop to 
think, perhaps we will conclude that these mis- 
guided “subjects” are entitled to more pity 
than censure. They have no principle; then 
how can they show principle? They feel not 
the wrongs to which they are subject, because 
they do not realize that they are justly entitled 
to a fair and honest living in this world, but 
think that they must subsist on the charity 
of their employers. These conditions plainly 
demonstrate the necessity of education among 
the disorganized element of labor and be- 
speak the wisdom of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor in sending her organizers 
throughout the country to preach and edu- 
cate the people up to trade unionism. This 
agitation and education by able men should be 
made a constant and permanent thing, as it 
is the best means available to infuse principle 
into those who lack this grandest trait of man. 
Education on these lines is not alone necessary 
for those on the outside, but those within the 
ranks of labor as well; for many who profess 
to believe in trade unionism do not practice 
its principles. They allow their selfish indi- 
viduality to govern their actions, and instead of 
submitting to the will of the majority in judg- 
ing what measures are for the best interest of 
their trade, they will, if the measure does not 
suit their whims, use their best efforts to create 
dissension among their brother tradesmen, per- 
haps for nothing more than personal, selfish 
reasons. Such men are the greatest enemies of 
labor’s cause, for they use their cursed influence 
to destroy the first and most vital tenet of or- 
ganized labor—unity itself. Hence we see the 
necessity of continuing this educational cam- 
paign, which not only develops the faculties 
of the brain, but teaches men their duty to 
one another, increases their self-respect, arouses 
their sense of justice, and tends to the realiza- 
tion of ‘“*that most exalted phase in humanity’s 
sweetest dream—the uplifting of mankind.” 





THE BRAVEST BATTLE. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought, - 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it not: 
Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen! 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From the mouth of wonderful men! 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart 
Of woman that would not yield. 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouae song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 

But oh, these battles! they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 
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LABOR DAY, 1900, 


It is a deep-seated propensity of human 
nature to observe, with appropriate cere- 
monies, the periodical return of certain 
times, suspending the ordinary business of 
life, on certain days, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the recollection of some important 
event or principle. The observance of such 
festivals is an evidence of growing civiliza- 
tion. Our inferior fellow animals pursue 
an unvaried course from day to day, but 
man varies his life by elevating some days 
above others. 

The institution of the weekly rest day or 
festival called Sunday has been of incalcul- 
able benefit to mankind and in compara- 
tively recent times there were numerous 
other holidays to give needed relaxation to 
the laborers and cheer the heart of man. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Under the pressure of the commercial 
spirit, however, the number of such holi- 
days were reduced so that Christmas and In- 
dependence days, holidays corresponding 
to the winter and summer solstices, became 
the only festivals generally observed. But 
with the more general diffusion of eduea- 
tion, and the growing consciousness on the 
part of the laborers of the grand import. 
ance of the services which they render to 
civilization, has come a demand not only for 
a shorter workday, but also for more whole 
holidays. The latest and not the least im- 
portant of which is that of LABor Day, 
the holiday par eacellence of the workers, 
inaugurated for the workers by the organ- 
ized workers. 

At no time since its celebration has Labor 
Day been more significant of past achieve- 
ments and future hopes than Labor Day of 
1900. The achievements of the past in the 
interests of our fellow- workers have demon- 
strated the wisdom of those workers who 
have associated themselves with the trade 
unions, whether in local or national organ- 
izations or in federation, and who have 
taken up the grievances of the toilers and 
sought by every effort and by dint of per- 
severance to apply themselves and _ secure 
redress for the wrongs and establish all 
rights. 

On Labor Day of 1900 the toilers have 
cause to look back at the dismal past and 
feel gratified, and congratulate each other 
uponthe vantage ground already gained and 
the vista of the larger opportunities which 
are even now discernible. Labor Day of 
this year witnesses the close of its celebra- 
tion in the nineteenth century—a century, 
the last quarter of which has been fraught 
with such momentous results in every field 
of human activity in which industrial con- 
flicts have been relentlessly waged, aud 
though here and there a set-back has been 
experienced, yet on the whole the workers, 
by their organized efforts, fortitude, cour- 
age and persistence, have advanced with 
marked rapidity and made unquestionable 
progress. When in another year we shall 
again celebrate the recurrence of Labor 
Day, the twentieth century will have been 
ushered in with all that it may portend. 

Labor Day stands for industrial peace, 
and for the toilers’ economic, political, 
social and moral advancement. Organized 
labor in its essence, presents a rational, 
hence a peaceful means for the introduc 
tion of normal, fair and just conditions 
for all, so there can not and will not be 
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conflicts other than than those which are 
conducted normally, peacefully and rightly. 
There is but one danger of the failure of 
constant and peaceful evolution for the 
elimination of all abnormal conditions un 
der which workers are compelled to toil, 
and this danger is the possible failure of 
the wage earners to realize the necessity 
of more general and thorough organization 
in the unions of their respective trades. 
Such a failure would be beyond doubt 
taken advantage of by all the elements 
which prey upon and take advantage of 
the weak, and it is a source of great grati- 
fication that the workers have organized 
and federated so largely and] comprehen- 
sively that there is little fear of a step 
backward ; on the contrary, every evi- 
dence is shown that the toilers have 
awakened to the new-found power of organ- 
ized effort. Never before in the history of 
our country have they been so well organ- 
ized as they are today, and the good work 
is going on day by day. 

Therefore, with stout hearts and clear 
heads, determined that the right shall pre- 
vail, we greet our fellow-workers on this 
Labor Day, 1900, and bid them take heart 
and courage, for a brighter day is visible 
now and is within reaching distance if we 
be but true to ourselves and true to each 
other. 


JUDICIAL VINDICATION OF LABOR’S 
CLAIMS. 


We bespeak attentive study for the most 
radical, far-reaching and enlightened deci- 
sions ever rendered in the United States by 
a high court in a labor case. It furnishes 
a complete vindication of the position of 
organized labor. It sweeps aside all anti- 
quated notions, so dear to the judicial fos- 
sils and the plutocratic enemies of the trade 
union movement, and invokes modern, 
rational, progressive principles. It sus- 
tains the view expressed in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST in combating the fallacious 
and half-truths of the pseudo-individualistic 
press, which has denounced the methods of 
unions as tyrannical and un-American. 
— what does organized labor claim? 

is: 

1. The right to organize local, central 
and national unions, and federate all. 

2. The right to strike, as a means of 
enforcing recognition for unions and the 
principle of ‘‘ collective bargaining.’’ 

3. The right to refuse to work with non- 
anion men. 





4. The right to picket establishments 
involved in a strike, and to employ moral 
suasion to prevent men from taking strik- 
ers’ places. 

5. The right to boycott, individually and 
collectively, obnoxious employers and other 
adversaries of labor,and to induce all friends 
of unionism to join in such boycott. 

Astonishing as it may seem, the decision 
referred to emphatically upholds each of 
these claims. It was rendered recently by 
the appellate division of the New York 
Supreme Court, a body of five judges, and 
itwas unanimous. There istherefore strong 
reason for hoping that the Court of Appeals, 
the highest tribunal in the State, will affirm 
and indorse the remarkable judgment. The 
labor question, on its legal side, would then 
be settled in New York, and settled right. 
That other States would gradually adopt 
the same-reasonable and just policy, there 
can be no doubt. The logie of the New 
York decision is irresistible. 

The question presented to the court was 
this: Has an association of workingmen 
organized for self-protection and self-help 
the right to obtain the discharge of one man 
or any number of men ‘‘ by threats, intimi- 
dation, strikes or otherwise?’’ In other 
words, is it lawful for a union to go to an 
employer and warn him, if he engages cer- 
tain men, or retains men already in his 
employ, a strike will be ordered by a com- 
bination of other meninhisemploy? Over- 
ruling an inferior tribunal, the appellate 
division of the Supreme Court has answered 
this vital question in the affirmative. Two 
opinions were written, one by Justice 
McLaughlin, the other by Justice Ingraham, 
distinguished and experienced jurists both. 

Justice McLaughlin reasons as follows: 
It can net be seriously doubted that every 
workman has the right, in the first instance, 
to say for whom and with whom he will 
work, and an employer, of course, has the 
correlative right of saying whom he will 
employ or prefer among two or more rivals. 
Ounce this reciprocal right is destroyed, lib- 
erty is destroyed, giving place to industrial 
despotism. Now, if one has the right 
alleged, when acting in his individual 
capacity, he does not lose it when acting 
with others clothed with an equal right. 
Consequently, laborers may combine and 
say they will not work for employers who 
engage any but members of labor organiza- 
tions, and employers may combine and say 
that they will notemploy persons who are (or 
who are not, as the case may be) members 
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of such organizations. It is true that, as 
a result of a combination of laborers cer- 
tain men may lose employment, but that is 
an incident of industrial liberty and com- 
petition. 

The fact that organizations cause injury 
to certain persons does not make their pur- 
poses or action illegal. In the words of the 
supplementary opinion of Justice Ingra- 
ham, ‘‘It is the illegality of the purpose to 
be accomplished, or of the means used to 
accomplish that purpose, that makes a 
combination illegal.’’ The purposes of 
trade unions are admittedly lawful, and 
such methods as strikes and threats of 
striking are not in themselves unlawful, 
since every man has the right to quit work 
for any reason and at any time, and this 
right is not lost when he enters into a com- 
bination to exercise it. Hence it is not un- 
lawful for a union to demand and procure 
exclusive employment, or the discharge of 
obnoxious workmen, by threats of striking 
or actual striking, 

The principle that whatever is lawful 
when done by one person is lawful when 
done by a combination of several, seems 
almost axiomatic, yet it has been tacitly 
and openly denied in nearly every labor 
case previous to that under discussion. 
That was due to the persistence of old com- 
mon law notions of ‘* conspiracy ’’—notions 
utterly inapplicable to modern conditions. 
In this age of co-operation and consolida- 
tion it is futile and absurd to employ obso- 
lete tests. The advanced position taken by 
the New York court works a deliberate, in- 
telligent recognition of the doctrine of per- 
sonal liberty—equal rights—in the sphere 
of the relations between laborers and capi- 
talists. 

A little reflection will show that the boy- 
cott is entirely justified in the light of the 
same guiding principles. There is no 
question that one man may, for any rea- 
son, withdraw his patronage from any per- 
son or any number of persons. He does 
not lose this right on joining an organiza- 
tion; hence any association of men may 
collectively order and maintain a boycott. 
Indeed, examine any of the above enumer- 
ated claims of organized labor, and it is 
plainly seen to be valid and proper, if the 
New York judgment be accepted as well- 
founded. 

Of course, all that labor demands for 
itself it is willing to grant in equal measure 
to others. It does not oppose combination 
among employers. It does not depend on 
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legislation. It asks no special privileges, 
no favors from the State. It wants to be 
let alone and to be allowed to exercise its 
rights and use its great economic power, 
Workmen must rely on their own strength, 
the strength resulting from mutualism and 
organization. They must make it econom-. 
ically impossible for employers to antago- 
nize unions. They must be too powerfal, 
too fit to be successfully fought and op. 
pressed. In fine, organized labor must 
depend on its own worth and superiority 
for continued progress. 

Under equality of rights and liberty, the 
trade union movement is bound to survive 
and triumph, and we therefore welcome 
the New York decision, the most compre- 
hensive of its kind, because it emphasizes 
the thorough legitimacy of the labor move- 
ment in its present stage of development. 


PAINTERS’ BROTHERHOODS UNITED. 

The announcement will be received with 
unusual gratification by all interested in 
the laber movement, that the division 
which has existed in the organized ranks 
of the painters and decorators of America 
has at last been obliterated ; that the long 
contest is at an end; that the feeling of 
bitterness is removed, and that once more 
there is but one organization of. the craft, 
and that one is now affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, with all its 
allied national, local and central bodies. 

For more than six years a relentless and 
bitter conflict was waged between the two 
warring factions of the painters, the evil 
influence of which has been felt in many 
quarters, proving a detriment, not only to 
the members of their craft, but to all their 
brother workers. That it has proven 4 
hindrance to the more rapid growth and 
development of the trade union movement 
in many centers is too well known to need 
further comment. 

It is not now necessary to review the 
causes of the division and conflict nor t 
charge those who are blamable. More than 
likely there were errors on both sides, 
which, by reason of the rivalry and conse 
quent antagonism, drove the representa 
tives of each side, and the organizations 
with them, further apart. ; 

It has been the constant aim of the Amer!- 
can Federation of Labor, and its repre 
sentatives, to bring about unity, and it has 
spared neither effort, time nor expense inthe 
achievement of that purpose. It is true that 
the efforts of the representatives of the 
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American Federation of Labor in the en- 
deavor to unite the organizations were not 
always treated with that cordiality to which 
they were entitled, and the suspicion of the 
one or the other, and sometimes both sides, 
were aroused lest some advantage would be 
obtained for the rival organization, but 
those suspicions and lack of cordiality 
were, no doubt, due to the zealous, or, 
perhaps, over-zealous, solicitude of each 
for the integrity of their own organization. 

The convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor finally paved the way which 
culminated in the conference held at the 
American Federation of Labor headquar- 
ters in June, where terms of agreement 
were arranged for the unity of the organi- 
zations, and which were then submitted to 
a referendum vote of the organized mem- 
bers of the craft, the conditions of unity 
voted upon, and the officers of the consoli- 
dated union elected. 

Now that there is but one organization of 
the craft, known under the name of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America; that harmonious 
relations of all local unions to the Brother- 
hood are established, and this painful inci- 
dent in the labor movement closed, the 
energy and ability displayed by the men in 
defending themselves and opposing their 
rivals can, and no doubt will, be utilized to 
protect and promote the workers in the 
trade by a more thorough and complete 
organization, as well as contribute largely 
toward the progress and development of the 
entire labor movement in our land. 

We bespeak the well wishes ofall organized 
labor for the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers of America. In 
turn, we feel confident that every effort made 
to help the organization will be fully recip- 
rocated, and that shoulder to shoulder, the 
grand army of labor will march onward and 
forward to the establishment of justice and 
right to the toilers. 


MEDIATION, NOT FORCE, 


Quite recently correspondence was had 
with an officer of a great national trade 
union regarding an alleged invasion of trade 
jurisdiction by the members of another na- 
tional union. Considerable criticism of the 
American Federation of Labor was indulged 
in, and the President thereof invoked to 
summarily render a decision and order its 
enforcement. Inasmuch as there is still a 
failure by many to fully comprehend the 





duty of the American Federation of Labor 
upon this important feature of the labor 
movement, we quote that part of the reply 
of the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor referring to the subject under 
consideration : 


We have seen general organizations of labor 
rise to immense proportions in the United 
States: We have seen the exercise of supreme 
and arbitrary power by the organization and its 
chief executive, and we know the result. These 
organizations have gone to the limbo of move- 
ments which do not move. Some have entire] 
disappeared, and the only vestige which stilt 
remains of one is a coterie of a few men whose 
every movement, whose every word and act 
nauseate and disgust, and receive the merited 
contempt of the wage-workers and of every 
other self respecting man in our country. 

I agree with you that there should be “a 
power somewhere in the labor movement strong 
enough to adjust these questions of jurisdic- 
tion’? which are constantly arising, but your 
attention is called to the fact that we are pass- 
ing through a marvelous transition in the vari- 
ous industries—a transition that is going on 
with such rapidity as to set many men’s minds 
in a whirl, and during the transition, organiza- 
tions of different trades themselves are unable 
to determine where the line of one trade ends 
and the other begins, and each clamors for arbi- 
trary and final decision from the executive head 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

No one realizes more keenly than I the diffi- 
culties which the officers of organizations situ- 
ated as above indicated experience during this 
period of industrial transition, and to the 
extent of my ability I am trying in an advisory 
capacity to aid in a practical solution of the 
problems as they assume different phases. A 
recommendation I made to the St. Louis Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
seemed to me then to be a ‘‘way out.” I am 
convinced that if that recommendation is 
adopted (and it will be some day), it will 
largely minimize or entirely eliminate the diffi- 
culties of the problem; but I realize now that 
that recommendation was equally premature 
with your suggestion that ‘‘ there ought to be 
a power somewhere in the labor movement 
strong enough to adjust these questions of 
jurisdiction.” 

One of the greatest factors which has con- 
tributed to the growth, the influence and the 
power of the American Federation of Labor, 
and with it the national and local trade union 
movement, has been the fact that its officers 
have not been clothed with arbitrary power to 
order, direct, decide and enforce questions of 
trade disputes between unions and unions, and 
unions and employers. By acting as an ad- 
visor and mediator, only exercising its func- 
tions and duties voluntarily granted by the 
trade unions to the American Federation of 
Labor, it has been potent in adjusting innumer- 
able disputes of all kinds to the advantage of 
all labor and all organizations. Following 
these fundamental principles of the trade 
union movement, it has deserved and earned 























the respect and confidence of all, and protected 
and promoted the wageworkers’ interests on 
every field. 

The American Federation of Labor depends 
upon the good will, respect and confidence of 
the workers for its success and permanency. 
It has gained it and is gaining it more strongly 
day by day. 

Never in the history of the labor movement 
of our country has a general organization of the 
workers grown in numbers, power and influ- 
ence—in every feature worthy of support—as 
has the American Federation of Labor. This 
has been principally due to the application of 
the fundamental principle that they are gov- 
erned best who are governed least, and whose 
only restraint is their own sense of justice and 
right—whose conscience prompts them to act 
fairly and faithfully, and whose affairs are ad- 
ministered with an unswerving devotion to 
duty. 

A study of the American Federation of 
Labor, the basis of its organization, the 
theory and application of its methods, will 
tend to advence the movement of labor and 
cement the bonds of fraternity more closely 
than ever, and will materially assist to a 
clearer understanding of the purposes of 
the trade unions and the general trade 
union movement ; it will inspire the work- 
ers with greater confidence in the organiza- 
tions of labor, more self reliance in each 
organization, and with a keener feeling of 
each fer the welfare of all, and thus bring 
about an earnest, intense consciousness of 
the identity of the interests of all workers, 
and their closer and more general federa- 
tion, to realize that an injury to one is the 
concern of all, and it is the duty of each 
and all to remedy the injury, and conquer 
every opposition to the enforcement of the 
principles of justice in the affairs of man. 


The Trade Unions. 


Trade unions mark the orderly rise and de- 
velopment of the wealth producing classes 
through the evolutionary educational process. 

Their methods and results stand out in bold 
relief, when contrasted with the revolutionary 
eccentric methods applied by the reactionary 
enthusiast. 


Trade unions point out the pathway and hold 
out the hope whereby labor will finally bridge 
and obliterate the hitherto almost impassible 
chasm that separates the exploited and exploit- 
ing classes, who, by stolen privileges and 
backed by corporate monied interests and in 
some instances by the judicial and military 
strong arm of the government, are enabled to 


rob labor of its just reward. 

Revolutions may and undoubtedly have 
checked the degeneracy of nations, but invar- 
iably leave the great mass of the people in the 
same economic or subject conditions.—Asso- 
ciated Shipwrights’ 


Society Report. 
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What our Organizers are Doing 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PAcirFic, 
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GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS), 


Hatters.—General Secretary John Phillips, of 
the United Hatters, reports: ‘‘Thanks to orga- 
nized labor, the Berg strike is over. It is a 
grand big shop, 200 of our men go to work in 
it right away, displacing an equal number of 
‘scabs.’ All hail the power of organized labor 
and of the union label.” 


Saddlers.—General Secretary Chas. L. Conine, 
of the United Brotherhood of Leather Workers 
on Horse Goods, reports the formation of new 
unions in Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, 
Cal., with an increase of 79 members. On Aug- 
ust 4, local union No. 1, of Kansas City, sent a 
committee to confer with the Askew Saddlery 
Company and succeeded in reaching a settle- 
ment of the strike that has been in progress 
since last October. The firm has agreed not to 
discriminate against union men, and to give the 
union the privilege of installing shop collectors 
as a means of thoroughly unionizing the shop. 
Employment is stated to be good by a majority 
of the local unions throughout the country. 
The sum of $180 has been expended on account 
of three deaths. 

Boilermakers.—General Secretary Wm. J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
reports an increase of 320 members and the for- 
mation of new unions in New Hartford, Conn.; 
Clifton Forge, Va.; Rock Mount, N. C., and old 
Anaconda, Mont. A strike has been won in 
Springfield, Mass., for an increase in wages 
from $2.50 to $2.75 per day, and time and one- 
half for overtime; this strike affected 25 union 
men and nine non-union men, and lasted eight 
weeks and four days. A demand for an increase 
of wages from $2.20 to $2.40 per day, affecting 
159 men, has been pending in Montreal, Quebec, 
since July 7; and a demand for an increase 0 
15 per cent. has been made in Winnipeg, Man. 
Unauthorized strikes for more wages, in which 
about twenty members are involved, have 
taken place A Atlanta, Ga.; Salisbury, N. ©., 
and Columbia, 8. C. 

Carvers.—General Secretary Frank Detlef, of 
the Wood Carvers’ Association, reports a slight 
increase in membership and the formation of 4 
new union in Allentown, Pa. A strike against 
a reduction of 2} cents per hour has taken place 
in Cincinnati and is still pending. An expen 
diture of $150 has been made on account of one 


death. 
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s.—General mer tome | James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports the 
formation of one union in Hawkinsville, Ga., 
and the lapse of one union in Frankfort, Ky. 
A successful strike of one week’s duration 
against reduction of wages of 30 members has 
taken place in Chicago, Ill. Strikes affecting 
45 persons, for increase of wages and right to 
operate machinery are in progress in Spring- 
field, Mo.; Detroit, Mich.; E. St. Louis, Il. ; 
and Des Moines, Ia. 

Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. Shamp, of 
the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, reports the formation of new unions 
in Brocton, Mass. ; Jamestown, N. Y.; Waco, 
Tex., and St. Paul, Minn., with a total charter 
membership in the four unions of 178 and an 
increase in the old unions of 224 members. 


Longshoremen.—General Secretary Henry C. 
Barter, of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, reports the formation of a new 
union in Baltimore, Md., and an increase of 500 
members. Cleveland, O., has made a demand 
for an increase of wages from 35 cents to 40 
cents per hour. A strike to compel the com- 
pany at Gladstone, Mich., to employ none but 
union men, which affected 150 men, has been 
won after a three days’ contest. Strikes fora 
like purpose, and for an increase of wages, 
affecting 2,500 men, are still pending in Cleve- 
land, O., and Baltimore, Md. 


Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan reports an increase of 456 members and 
the formation of new unions in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, organized by J. H. Watson ; 
Woburn, Mass., organized by Richard W. Ken- 
nedy ; Lawrence, Mass., organized by Richard 
W. Kennedy; Asheville, N. C., organized by 
Robt. C. Frank; Pensacola, Fia., organized b 
J. R. Jordan; Havana, Ill., organized by H. W. 
Smith; Houston, Texas, organized by J. W. 
McArthur; Belleville, Iil., organized by John 
Schultz; Pensacola, Fla., organized by J. R. 
Jordan; Bradford, Pa., organized by John 
Roche. Four unions have lapsed in Toronto, 
Ont.; oe Ill.; Rochester, N. Y., and 
Joplin, Mo. A strike of 75 men for recognition 
of union has been won in St. Louis, Mo. after 
an outstand of one day. Strikes for increase of 
wages and recognition of union affecting 150 
— have been pending for several weeks in 

nsas City, Mo., and Des Moines, Ia. He 
further states: ‘*Our blue working buttons are 
gaining ground; several large cities having 
nothing else in sight. Weare gaining members 
all along the line, and our thanks are hereby 
extended to all union men and organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor for excellent 
work being done for us. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Norwich.—Organizer W. H. Eagles reports 
that the hodcarriers of that city have been reg- 
ularly organized and are now in good running 
order. He also reports that the white federal 
runion has been strengthened by the rule 
requiring the carrying of a working card, and 
that the officers of the colored federal labor 
Union are a bright lot of men and know how to 


conduct a meeting. An ordinance calling for 
weekly payments goes into effect September 1, 
and the street superintendents will require 
laborers to show union working cards. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Holyoke.—Organizer T. J. O’Connor reports 
the unions of that city in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Many of them have donated to the 
locked-out cigarmakers of New York City. 
Unions of carriage workers, musicians, express- 
men and clerks are in course of formation. 


QUEBEC, 


Montreal.—Organizer George S. Warren re- 
ports that he has succeeded in forming a union 
of the tinsmiths and cornice makers with 43 
charter members and has affiliated it to the 
national union. He also states that Vice-Pres- 
ident Collis Lovely, of the Shoe Workers’ Na- 
tional Union, has recently addressed large 
meetings of shoe cutters, lasters and operators 
in that city, and that his visit has been the most 
fruitful the shoe workers have ever had. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers, THOMAS FLYNN, J. D. Prerce and 
JOHN A. FLETT. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Glassboro.—Organizer J. C. Dischert reporte 
having organized a laborers’ union at Elmer on 
August 1, with 25 charter members. The indi- 
cations are that this union will develop into a 
powerful factor in the glass region. 


New Brunswick.—Organizer H. Abrams re- 
ports the formation of a union of machinists 
with 40 members and that prospects are good 
for organizing all the men of that craft in the 
vicinity. 

Orange.—Organizer J. A. Warner reports that 
victory has at length perched upon the banner 
of the United Hatters’ Union in the Orange 
Valley. The fight of the union hatters against 
the non-union firm of F. Berg & Co. was begun 
on September 22 of last year, when nearly 400 
employees in the Berg factory left work because 
of the firm’s refusal to abide by the law adopted 
by the union providing that 55 hours should 
constitute a week’s work. Since then the 
strike has been vigorously prosecuted. With 
President Moffit as the fight leader the union 
men at first concentrated their attention upon 
preventing the Berg firm from securing men 
to take the places of strikers. One of the first 
effects of the strike was the amalgamation of 
the United Hatters of North America and the 
United Hatmakers of America, by which the 
latter organization was merged into the former. 
Early in the strike an attempt was made by the 
Berg firm to stop the espionage to which the 
factory was subjected by union pickets, by a 
complaint to Juage Fort that the strikers were 
inciting trouble by patrolling the streets about 
the factory. The complaint was referred to the 
grand jury and the members of that —— 
after an investigation made a report compli- 
menting the union officers and the strikers 
upon the orderly and creditable manner in 
which the strike was being conducted. Last 
fall the fight against the firm was extended by 
the union sending missionaries throughout the 
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country to secure the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of labor unions to urge the boycott of the 
Berg hats. The strike has cost the United Hat- 
ters over $20,000 and it is said that the Bergs 
have spent over $300,000 in fighting the union. 

Salem.—Organizer Daniel F. Harkins reports 
the organization of a central labor union in 
that city, and that the retail clerks hope to 
have every store close at 8 o’clock, Saturdays 
excepted. 

NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
that he has formed unions of printers, station- 
ary engineers, laundry workers and bootblacks. 
There will be 22 unions in line in that city on 
Labor Day, and Chandler A. Oakes will deliver 
an address on the Hopes of the Working Class. 


New York City.—Organizer Samuel Prince 
reports that he attended a meeting of Firemen’s 
Union No. 20 and asked them to withdraw their 
protest against a trade union charter being 
granted to the firemen’s assembly now belong- 
ing to the Knights of Labor, and they agreed 
to do so provided the firemen working in the 
breweries now in the Knights of Labor will join 
the firemen’s union. He also reports that he has 
been visited by a committee representing the 
laborers employed in the demolition and tear- 
ing down of buildings preparatory to the erec- 
tion of new ones in their place, with a request 
that he organize them into a union and obtain 
for them a charter from the Federation. He 
told them to hold a meeting and he will attend 
and assist them in perfecting their organiza- 
tion and secure them a charter. 

Niagara Falls.— Organizer James Maloney 
reports the formation ofa union of team drivers 
and its affiliation to the general union of that 
craft. The teamowners are on strike for an 
8 hour day without reduction of pay, and it 
looks as if they would win. The strike at the 
works of the Carter-Crume Company engaged 
in by the membersof the pressmen, Federal 
Labor Union No. 7479, and the ladies’ federal 
labor union, all employed by the Carter-Crume 
Company, for a 9-hour workday without reduc- 
tion of pay and time and one-half for overtime, 
was completely successful after an outstand of 
four days. The printers employed by the said 
firm also struck at the same time for more 
perfect ventilation of workshop, and likewise 
gained their demand. The speedy and satisfac- 
tory termination of this difficulty was largely 
due to the efforts of General Organizer J. D. 
Pierce, and the unions concerned are very 
thankful for his assistance. 

Rochester.—Organizer Geo. A. Cooley reports 
the formation of union of meat cutters and 
butchers with a membership of 100, and a union 
of ice handlers with a membership of 120. The 
Bell Telephone Company’s employes are on 
strike in sympathy with the men in Buffalo. 
The machinists have been granted a 9-hour 
workday on request, and the tile layers and 
helpers are looking for a rate of $3 per day. 

Utica.—Organizer Alex. Rosenthal reports the 
formation of unions of lathers and upholsterers 
during the past month. A new opera house is 
being built Le scab labor, and the local unions 

have resolved to boycott the same. Other 
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arties talk of forming a joint stock company 
run an opposition theatre. 


ONTARIO. 

Kingston.—Organizer John A. Flett reports 
having visited Belleville, where he found the 
condition of the printers the worst possible, 
There are three newspaper offices in the town 
and about 20 printers all told. He held a meet- 
ing of the men and secured signatures to 
application for charter. Typesetting machine 
operators are only receiving from $6 to $6.50 per 
week of 10 hours, and hand compositors less, 
The men seem very much in earnest, and think 
this condition of affairs will soon be changed. 
The painters of Kingston have a good live 
union, with a membership of 21 out of a total 
of 25 in the city. There are also two federal 
unions in that city, which are in good shape, 
He has also organized a union of cigarmakers 
(this is considered a master stroke by the local 
trade unionists), and hopes to organize a union 
of plumbers and steamfitters. Everything 

oints to some good effective work being done 
n Kingston. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bradford.— Organizer M. C. Howe reports 
having organized a union of retail clerks; also 
= of plumbers, gas and steamfitters in that 
city. 

Jeansville.—Organizer Benjamin James re- 
ports that the mine workers are organizing very 
fast in the Hazelton region, and the prospects 
are that the operators will settle the grievances 
without resorting toa strike. There are good 
prospects for forming a clerks’ union at Hazel- 
ton, and a garment worker’s union at McAdoo, 
The cigar dealers of the former city have been 
forced to handle union made goods within the 
past month, something they never did before. 

Lancaster.—Organizer 8S. E. Greenawalt re- 
ports the formation of a central labor union 
for that city, composed of the delegates of the 
carpenters, printers, iron molders and cigar- 
makers. The only strike at present in that 
locality is that the cigarmakers of Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, which began in that city 
on April 1, has had to date only six deserters. 

Oil City.—Organizer J. J. Welsh reports the 
organization of a union of laundry workers, 
and that he expects to shortly form unions of 
printers, painters, carpenters and blacksmithsin 
that city ; also a carpenters’ union in Franklin. 


Pittsion.—Organizer Thomas F. Lackey re 
ports the formation of a typographical union 
and a union of retail clerks. He has affiliated 
these to their national unions, and expects to 
form a union of barbers in a short time. The 
painters of Pittston have made a demand for 4 
9-hour workday at $2.25 per day, commencing 
September 1. The employing painters are all 
willing to concede the demand. 

Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
formation of a union of iron and steel workers, 
with 53 charter members. The news writer, 
bar clerks and the carriage and wagon workers 
have formed provisional unions, and the lock- 
smiths are in course of organization. The 
molders of the National Brass Works are 00 
strike for recognition of union, with good prot 
pects of success. 
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DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizers, JAMES LEONARD and GEO, THOMPSON 
ALABAMA, 


Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
the formation of a union of carpenters at Block- 
ton and one of shoe workers in Birmingham. 
A victory has been gained in connection with 
the State fair—it having been agreed that all 
buildings, repairs, etc., shall be done by union 
men, and all goods offered for sale shall be union 
made, in so far as possible. 


Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster reports that 
wages in the building trades there have risen 
about 50 cents, or to $2.82} per day. The ship 
carpenters, caulkers and boilermakers have 
quit work at the Ollinger dry dock, refusing to 
work with non-union men. 

Selma.—Organizer John H. Bean reports that 
the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers and labor- 
ersof that city have demanded that henceforth 
nine hours shall constitute a day’s work in those 
callings. 

FLORIDA. 


Key West.—Organizer George Thompson re- 
ports having organized a union of carpenters 
and affiliated it to the brotherhood, and has 
ag the streetcar men to the national union. 

e has also organized a union of Cuban cigar- 
makers, with about 200 members, and a union 
of Cuban packers. He also expects to form 
unions of bakers and printers. The task of 
organizing the Cubans has been a most difficult 
one, but our organizer has happily succeeded 
in overcoming all difficulties in a mission that 
at one time seemed hopeless. 

Pensacola.—Secretary J. R. Jordan reports as 
follows: “In July the officers of the Central 
Trades Council organized two unions of bar- 
tenders, one white and the other colored; also 
aunion of ship carpenters and caulkers; have 
done much agitating in the interest of the 
union label, and in otherwise strengthening 
unionism in our city. We have induced one of 
the largest wholesale and jobbing houses in 
this section to agree to handle only union 
made goods in the future. All members, with 
very few exceptions are busily employed at 
their different trades and callings. We have 
not lost a single undertaking since being 
organized, and our council is fast becoming 
one of the recognized institutions of the city, 
appreciated by the business and professional 
men as well as the mechanics and laborers. 
We are now trying to get laws passed in the 
interest of the masses, and hope to succeed. 
Our council intends celebrating Labor Day in 
an see age manner, and intends to make it 
a etter day for our city.’ 


GEORGIA. 

Macon.—Organizer L. J. Kilburn reports that 
he has organized a union of textile workers in 
that city with over 200 charter members, and is 
satisfied that the membership of the same will 
reach into the thousands within a few weeks. 
Noticeable improvements have taken place in 
the condition of all crafts since organization. 

bricklayers, three weeks after forming a 
Union, enforced a union scale of 30 cents per 


hour and nine hours a day; previously they 
had been working 10 hours, at from $1.50 to 
$2.50 a day. 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington.—Organizer John G. Weaver re- 
ports the formation of a federal labor union and 
that an attempt is being made to form a music- 
janes’ union. The Trade and Labor Assembly 
has appointed a committee to investigate and 
report upon this latter attempt. 

Henderson.—Organizer J. G. Roll reports that 
the miners of the People’s mine have won their 
strike for an advance of 13% cents per ton, after 
a five monthy’ struggle. 

Paducah.—Organizer Sam Simon reports the 
formation of a union of plasterers and its affil- 
iation to the national union. The painters and 
we grey yp have adopted an improved price 
ist, and every firm in the city, except one, has 
signed it. The carpenters have been equally 
successful. The city council has senebend that 
union men = a the preference on all city 
work performed directly or by contract. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—Organizer Robt. C. Frank reports 
the formation of a bartenders’ union. Asheville 
has 12 unions with about 800 members repre- 
sented in the Central Labor Union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Camden.—Organizer L. H. McAteer reports 
that the Rock Hill Textile Workers’ Union 
which he organized with 150 charter members 
is flourishing, and that he is now en in 
forming a union of textile workers in Camden. 
He states that help is in great demand, but the 
rate of wages and the length of the workday is 
far from satisfactory ; organization, however, 
is progressing slowly but surely. 
TENNESSEE. 
Victoria.—Organizer John Christian reports 
that no new unions have been formed in that 
city during the past month, but the hours of 
labor have been reduced from 10 to 9} per day. 
VIRGINIA. 


Iynchburg.—R. H. Young reports the forma- 
tion of a union of brickmakers and that steps 
are being taken to affiliate it to the Brick- 
makers’ National Alliance. 

Norfolk.—Organizer L. V. Curtis reports hav- 
ing organized a union of street railway em- 

loyes with 66 charter members, and a federal 
abor union in that city. He now has a union 
of street pavers in course of formation. He 
reports that when the railway union was first 
formed, the company commenced to discharge 
the members thereof, but upon his representa- 
tion the company reinstated them. he union 
is now affiliated to its national union, and has 
90 members out of the 123 men employed. 
Labor Day will be celebrated by a parade of 28 
unions and an excursion to Virginia Beach. 

Roanoke.—Organizer W. H. Noell reports the 
formation of a union of blacksmiths’ helpers 
during the past month. A general advance of 
two cents per hour has been granted to the 
blacksmiths recently organized, and a Saturda: 
half-holiday has been secured in the N. & W. 
shops without any trouble. 























DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


General Organizers, RuD BENZ, J. P. MCDONAGH, N. P. 
GEIGER and C, O, SHERMAN. 


ILLINOIS. 


Equality.—Organizer Thomas E. Leeper re- 
ports the formation of a federal labor union at 
Carrier’s Mills, Saline County, with 62 charter 
members, and that union No. 8301, of Equality, 
has increased its membership to upwards of 200. 
The hands employed at the brick and tile fac- 
tory in the latter place have obtained an increase 
of 10 cents per day without a strike. 


East St. Louis.—Organizer A. H. Curtis re- 
ports the formation of unions of blacksmiths, 
bricklayers, horseshoers, iron molder helpers 
and waiters in that city, and a carpenters’ union 
in Madison. Carpenters and painters have 
gained a 10 per cent. increase in wages. Labor 
Day will be celebrated on a grand scale. 

Moline.—Organizer Louis Jahns reports that 
the Deere Company has submitted a new scale 
for the grinders, polishers and helpers employed 
in their new plow-grinding shops, which is con- 
sidered to reduce the wages formerly paid. 
Through his influence the men returned to work 
under protest, and the second vice-president of 
the Metal Polishers’ International Union suc- 
ceeded in effecting a settlement which was 
acceptable to the men. Teamsters employed by 
contractors on city paving struck against viola- 
tion of agreement concerning price of hauling 
rock, and were successful in securing their 
demands. 

Quincy.—Organizer Aug. ©. Lange reports 
that he has been successful in forming a union 
of plasterers, including every journeyman of 
that trade in the city, and that prospects are 
good for organizing the boxmakers and a strong 
union of musicians. The trades assembly has 
been successful in getting two of their members 
elected to the board of education, and they have 
made a start by getting union made books in 
the public schools instead of those published by 
the American Book Company, an unfair firm. 


INDIANA. 


Clinton.—Organizer O. P. Smith reports: 
‘Through the efforts of Federal Labor Union 
No. 8372, the paperhangers of this city have 
been enabled to establish their scale which calls 
for an increase of 20 per cent. over former 
prices. We have also established a minimum 
wage for day laborers of $1.50 perday. The 
above named federal labor union is growing 
rapidly in number and since its organization 
has demonstrated the benefits of organized 
labor in Clinton. We have initiated a few farm 
laborers and when we have a sufficient number 
of them to form a union of their own, we will 
apply for a charter from the National Union of 
Farm Laborers. All the unions here are in 
good condition both numerically and finan- 
cially. Iam trying to form a union of railway 
rama bean with good prospects of success. 


Everybody is busy talking Labor Day, as there 
will be the greatest celebration in Clinton this 
year ever held in this locality.” 

Organizer Joseph Hind reports that the In- 
diana weekly pay law is being systematically 
violated by the coal operators. 
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Evansville.—Organizer Ed Schurer reports 
having organized a union of leather workers op 
— goods and having made application for, 
charter. 


Marion.—Organizer Jas. H. Myer reports hay. 
ing organized unions of machinists, building 
laborers, blacksmiths and hostlers and livery 
stable employes in that city, with a federaj 
labor union in Upland. The bricklayers are 
working eight hours a day, and have gained an 
increase of 5 cents per hour without trouble, 
The city council has passed an ordinance re. 
quiring teams to be paid $3 per day of 9 hours 
and $1.50 for laborers. 

Monon.—Organizer L. P. McCormack reports 
a strike of quarrymen at that place under the 
following circumstances: The Indiana Macadam 
Construction Company leased its plant to one 
E. P. Hodskins, of Chicago, who worked the 
men, 40 in number, two weeks, and then failed 
to pay them. Twenty of the men struck, sued 
the company and got judgment for back wages, 
The company appeaied. The company then 
imported 13 Italians, in violation of the Indiana 
statutes. When the company imported the 
Italians, it also increased the wages of all its 
workmen from $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 


Muncie.—Organizer George Derrick reports 
the organization of a sheet metal workers’ 
union and a union of collectors and solicitors. 

Terre Haute.—Organizer Phillip Reinbold re 
ports that the ordinance creating the office of 
electrical engineer and assistant electrical engi- 
neer was amended to read that «the electrician 
and the assistant electrician shag}; not belong to 
the same political party, and that- said offices 
shall be divided between the two Political par- 
ties casting the Jargest number of votes at the 
last preceding city election.”” An amendment 
was Made to the effect that the Officers be 
selected from the electrical workers’ union. 
This was carried. 

OHIO. 

Cambridge.—Organizer John Malloy reports 
the formation of a federal labor union in Quaker 
City, and expects to organize a union of barbers 
in the near future. Organized labor is in 4 
prosperous condition, and all city work is per 
formed under an 8-hour rule at the same wages 
as formerly paid for ten hours. The Guernsey 
Valley Trades and Labor Assembly intends in- 
stituting a course of lectures on trade unionism. 

Crooksville.—Organizer S. R. Frazee reports 
that he has organized two unions of coal miners, 
one situated at Lounsdale and the other at 
McLuney. 

Findlay.—Organizer Frank M. Treese reports 
as follows: “Labor of all kinds here is em- 
ployed at fair wages, and there are very few 
idle men. The Findlay Rolling Mills are run- 
ning at present, employing a goodly number of 
men, and chances are that ere long there will 
be a union of the amalgamated iron and steel 
workers under charter here. The retail clerks 
have gained shorter hours and no Sanday 
work. Through good organization dry- 
stcres close at 6 P. M.; grocery stores and 
butcher shops close at 7 P. M., except Satardey 
and Monday nights. The oil field is quiet, 
though steady work is the order of the day. 
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The oil well workers are looking forward to 
their convention the first Monday in October, 
and think they will succeed in obtaining a 
satisfactory wage scale.”’ 

Hamilton.—Organizer Louis Saurer reports 
that the horseshoers, who have been on strike 
for two weeks have gained their demands, and 
the city council has passed an ordinance giving 
the gas and electric light plant workers an 8- 
hour workday. 

Marietta.—Organizer John Otto Smith re- 
ports the organization of a union of painters 
and decorators with 25 charter members. 


Newark.—Organizer Herman Elsner reports 
the formation of a union of boilermakers, and 
that unions of woodworkers and musicians are 
expected to be organized before Labor Day. 
Union labels are being actively pushed and 
union goods can now be bought in all stores. 
Upon the initiation of the retail clerks’ union 
an ordinance has been passed by the city coun- 
cil prohibiting Sunday dealing under a penalty 
of $50 for the first offense. 


Sandusky.—Organizer Jacob Holl, jr. re- 
ports having organized a union of retail clerks 
with a charter membership of 33, and is en- 
gaged in the formation of a union of bar- 
tenders. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntingdon.—Organizer A. W. Jones reports 
having formed a blacksmiths’ union with 51 
charter members, Healso reports that Brother 
Keeney, of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
succeeded, with his assistance, in organizing a 
union of that craftin Huntingdon. An attempt 
is being made to effect a permanent organiza- 
tion of the several unions in West Virginia 
with a view to mutual protection and to influ- 
ence legislation favorable to labor. 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau Claire.—Organizer John Krautsieder re- 
ports that with the assistance of Organizer 
Hays, of Minneapolis, a typographical union 
has been formed in that city. A federal labor 
union is also within sight. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—_NORTHWESTERN. 


IOWA. 
Clinton.—Organizer George C. Campbell re- 
ports having organized a union of musicians 
and attached it to the national union. He 
hopes to form a barber’s union before Labor 
Day, and states that there are good prospects 
of forming unions of plumbers and horseshoers. 
The federal labor union has leased permanent 
headquarters and fitted it up in good shape 
with reading and refreshment rooms, etc. The 
press is friendly and inserts freely the labor 
items furnished. Labor Day will be celebrated, 
for the first time in Clinton, with 1,000 union 
men in line, and it is anticipated that the tri- 
of Clinton, Lyons and Fulton will be 
banner union cities in Iowa before the 
Close of 1900. 
fo§fuseatine.—Organizer C. L. Breckson reports 
ormation of a union of barbers, and that appli- 
n has been made for charter. A series of 
fortnightly open air meetings has been started 


for securing unorganized workers as members 
of the several unions. Meetings well attended ; 
deep interest taken in the proceedings, and re- 
sults encouraging. Prospects good for formin 
a union of machinists. The newly coniael 
bricklayers had some difficulty with contractor 
of new opera house. Demands conceded within 
24 hours and work resumed. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
that the printers have prepared for presentation 
to employers an agreement to employ only 
union printers, and regulating employment of 
apprentices, together with reduction of hours 
from ten to nine per day, and extra pay for 
overtime. We have reason to believe all em- 
ployers will sign. The cooks and waiters also 
have an agreement ready to present to hotels 
and restaurants which will provide for employ- 
ment of union help and a fair scale of prices. 
One hotel that defied the union and forbade the 
organizer the privilege of talking to the help 
on the premises is already closed up and in the 
sheriff’s hands. Non-union goods have no sale 
in Oskaloosa. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—Organizer John Swift reports 
the organization of the machine blacksmiths 
and the revival of the boilermakers’ union. 
Employment is good in all branches. 

St. Paul.—Organizer M. E. Murray reports 
that organized labor is stronger than ever be- 
fore in that State, and there seems to be a much 
better feeling between man and man. Every 
arrangement has been made to make the cele- 
bration of Labor Day all that it should be. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 


General Organizer, HENRY M. WALKER. 
ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith.—Organizer W. J. Mallett reports 
having formed two strong federal labor unions 
in that city, one white and the other colored. 
Both are doing good work and from 10 to 20 
men are being initiated into these unions each 
meeting. He also states that unions of wood- 
workers, street railway employes and bartend- 
ers will be shortly formed. Fort Smith aspires 
to be the best organized city in the Southwest. 


MISSOURI. 

Springfield.—Organizer H. A. W. Juneman 
reports the formation of a union of blacksmiths 
and helpers. He also expects to be able to form 
unions of boilermakers and of their helpers. 
Labor Day will be observed in an appropriate 
manner. 

TEXAS. 

Cleburne.—Organizer McO. H. Parker reports 
the formation of a union of stationary firemen 
in Grand Saline. The unions in Cleburne are 
increasing in strength, and there are less men 
out of work than there have been for years past. 
The second convention of the Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor in Dallas, July 23-25, was a 
great success, and in accordance with the result 
of the referendum vote, it was decided to apply 
for a charter from the American Federation of 
Labor. . 

Hillsboro.— Organizer Ben. F. Hutchinson re- 
ports that the painters have succeeded in gaining 





























ing a reduction of one hour per day without 
solution of wages, and acontractor who refused 
to employ union labor has been compelled to 
relinquish his contracts. A city ordinance has 
ordered the union label on all city printing, and 
same bill isnow pending before the county 
commissioner’s court. ‘* The Christian faction 
of that city,”’ he says, ‘‘ has been induced to close 
all business on Sunday and late hours. Various 
sermons have been delivered at times from the 
— of the different creeds which have helped 

that end. We have thorough demonstration 
that labor organization can thrive in the small 
towns as well as in the larger cities, and by this 
method employ and mee 2 at home, or under 
efficient control, all transient labor.’’ 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Moosejaw.--Organizer Daniel Stamper reports 
that the blacksmiths, boilermakers and allied 
mechanics’ unions working on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from Fort William,Ont., to Van- 
couver, B. C., withdrew all their members em- 
ployed by the said company on August 8, in 
consequence of the company discharging the 
active members of said unions, without regard 
to efficiency or length of service, under pre- 
tense of slack times. The company after dis- 
charging the union men immediately took on 
scabs in their place. At that division point, 
Moosejaw, the Canadian Pacific Railway have 
six scab machinists, blacksmiths, etc., and four 
Russian immigrants working in place of the 
helpers who quit with the striking mechanics. 
The city council of Moosejaw passed a law last 
month closing all business houses, except din- 
ing rooms, cigar and drug stores, at 6 P. M., 
but it would appear that advantages which are 
easily acquired are little appreciated, seeing 
that clerks thus benefited can not see the 
necessity of organizing. 


NEW MEXICO, 


Roswell.—Organizer D. J. Connell reports that 
the carpenters’ union has taken the initiative in 
organizing the Labor Day parade of that city. 
The painters, bricklayers and other branches of 
trade will assist, and the city has subscribed 
liberally toward the celebration. This being 
the first affair of the kind in that section of the 
country, it is proposed to make it a striking 
success. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg. of 
the labor council, reports that the Bohemian 
club of that city engaged a United States army 
band for their midsummer junketing ; the army 
band in this instance violating the ruling of the 
War Department to the effect that enlisted 
bands must not take engagements for less than 
the ruling rates of the locality where they are 
stationed. A committee of the labor council 
interviewed Colonel Rawles, aide-de-camp of 
General Shafter, commanding at the Presidio, 
and his adjutant, in relation to this unfair com- 
petition, and an investigation has been insti- 
tuted. Complaint has been made that scabs 
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are doing the work on Government transpo 
while union shipjoiners, men who have always 
done this work, are walking the street. It jg 
evident that Whalen Brothers, contractors, are 
backed up in this practice by the quartermas. 
ter’s department. The secretary has written to 
President McKinley Pons against this 
practice, and affiliated unions have been re. 
quested to write similar letters. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Nanaimo.—Organizer Wm. Jones reports as 
follows: ‘‘ Quite a little trouble has occurred at 
one of the mines of James Dunsmuir. The men 
at the Alexandria mine were working for less 
wages and a higher tonnage than the men were 
getting at the other mines under the same 
management, consequently the miners at Alex. 
andria came out and demanded an increase of 
wages and a less tonnage. Inside of 24 hours 
the men gained their point and are now work- 
ing peaceably again. I might here state that 
there is a scarcity of white laborers here, miners 
especially. Mr. Dunsmuir has decided to dis- 
charge all Chinamen employed underground, 
and he is advertising in all the local news- 
papers for 500 white miners. The union miners 
at Nanaimo, working in the mines of the New 
Vancouver Coal Company, sent in a request to 
the management asking for an increase of 10 
per cent. At the last meeting a reply was read 
refusing the increase on the ground of contracts 
being make for a year, etc. The men unaii- 
mously decided, on August 10, to strike if the 
demand is not conceded within 30 days. The 
city council of this city have passed a resolution 
that all clothing, etc., for the police shall hence- 
forth bear the union label. Labor Day will be 
celebrated in grand style. 


Vancouver.—Organizer J. H. Watson aes 
“TIT have been successful in organizing during 
this past month two new unions in this city, 
namely, a branch of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Carmen of America and the Hotel and 
Restaurant cag oe ol International Union. 
They are both healthy unions, and are well 
officered. The railroad carmen have 65 mem- 
bers to start with, and the hotel and restaurant 
employes have 75 members, ladies included. 
One of the largest strikes ever held in this 
province has just terminated successfully for 
the men concerned. I allude to the fishermen’s 
strike on the Frazer river. It may be remem- 
bered that I organized the fishermen here, and 
they received their charter from the American 
Federation of Labor, but subsequently they re 
signed from that body and took out a charter 
from the Dominion Trades Congress, as they 
wished to work in connection with the West 
minster fishermen who had taken out theirs 
from that body. It appears the Frazer river 
carriers have had agents in Japan, sending 
thousands of Japanese over here to fish this 
season. The law of this Dominion is that every 
alien must reside for three years in the province 
before he can get naturalized, but it can be 
roved that hundreds of these Japs have not 
Soon four weeks in the Province and have 
received naturalization papers fraudulently 
obtained. They started a union of their ow", 
and set the price of fish for this season at 
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cents each, and notified the white unions what 
they had done. The white unions fell in line, 
and would not fish under 25 cents. This lasted 
three weeks, and the fishing season sliding by, 
the canners saw they were likely to be de- 
feated. They then succeeded in getting the 
militia called out, and 300 of them were sent to 
Steveston, the fishing center, to scare the Japs. 
The white fishermen were not to be scared so 
easily, and hung out for eight days longer, 
when an agreement was signed with the white 
fishermen, agreeing to pay 19 cents for the 
season and recognizing the union. The militia 
was called out when there was no trouble, nor 
any trouble likely to occur. The Indians of 
British Columbia stood manfully by their white 
brothers all through the fight. This struggle 
has done one thing—it has shown the fisher- 
men’s union their mistake in withdrawing from 
the American Federation of Labor, and I am 
satisfied, as soon as the fishing season is over, 
they will renew their application for a charter 
from that body.’’ 

Victoria.—Organizer T. H. Twigs reports that 
the miners of Nanaimo have asked for a 10 per 
cent. increase, giving 30 days’ notice. Since 
the exclusion by Dunsmuir of Chinese from his 
mines in that vicinity (Wellington) there isa 
splendid chance to have the miners organized 
there under the American Federation of Labor. 
Among the bills introduced at the present ses- 
sion of the British Columbia legislature is one 
toregulate the hours of labor on government 
work and in mines and to exclude Chinese. 
This latter restriction under Dominion laws is 
ahard proposition; former acts with the same 
import have been disallowed by the Imperial 
authorities. This bill, it is admitted, overcomes 
the objection by an educational test, although 
the act was declared irregular when introduced. 
The mover, Mr. McInnes, has it now in proper 
form, and its passage is almost assured. An 
act respecting the closing of shops and the em- 
ployment of children therein, is another meas- 
ure which will undoubtedly become law; while 
hopes are entertained that a bill to exclude 
Chinese entering the Province will also go 
through. Ralph Smith, M. P. P. and president 
of the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress, 
has allowed his compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration act to stand over ’till next session 
on the promise of the government’s support of 
the measure. 


Boot and Shoe Workers Union Stamp. 


The union stamp of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union was adopted in April, 1895. 
twas originally intended to be used only on 
the bottom of the shoe, but experience demon- 
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Factory 








strated that some persons, more prejudiced 
than wise, would refuse to buy a shoe bearing 
it, and this lead to using it on the insole or 
lining, as if not used on the insole or lining 
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some manufacturers would have to send out 
shoes without the stamp or lose trade. 

The union stamp is now impressed on the 
sole or insole with a steel stamp, or stamped on 
the lining with a rubber stamp. It is never 
attached, but is always impressed or stamped. 

All union factories are numbered, and by the 
number on the stamp we identify the product 
of any factory and detect counterfeits. 

From 1895 to 1899 the progress of the union 
stamp was very slow, because our union was 
one of the cheap-dues species, never having any 
money with which to agitate for and advertise 
the stamp, yet during those four years we 
managed to issue fifty union stamps to as many 
factories and individuals. 

It is no exaggeration to say that if it were not 


. for the union stamp our national union would 


have perished in 1898 and also in 1899. We 
have seen, therefore, that with only a limited 
amount of effort the union stamp has on two 
occasions saved the life of the national union. 

In September, 1899, the system of high dues 
and benefits was inaugurated. About January 
1, 1900, the revenue became sufficient to permit 
of expenditures on behalf of the union stamp, 
and the last seven months has witnessed a won- 
derful increase in the demand for union stamped 
shoes, culminating in six new factories being 
unionized in June and seven in July, 1900. Our 
benefit funds are now more than $15,000, where 
we had only $105 on June 17, 1899. These funds 
inspire our members with more confidence and 
our employers with less. The total number of 
union stamps issued is seventy-eight. We are 
now advertising our label in the shoe trade 
papers, and find that our money is as welcome 
and cuts as much ice as anybody’s. . 

We are advertising in some of the labor 
we and hope to take them all on in time. 

e are getting out some new window cards 
and some advertising buttons. It frequently 
happens that an employer of 300 or 400 hands, 
all non-union, will walk into our office and 
apply for the union stamp. The union stamp 
is our best organizer. As our revenues keep 
increasing we hope to see our stamp advertised 
in the metropolitan daily papers as well as 
labor papers. We think the general public will 
support union labels generously if the unions 
will only provide the fands necessary for the 
proper advertising to reach the general public. 

We are advocating arbitration in our trade 
on three year contracts. All an employer has 
to do is to unionize his factory and agree to 
arbitrate and he has the union stamp. The 
product of the shoe factory goes to the general 
market, hence we aim at the general control 
before tackling the wage question in dead ear- 
nest. General control is what we want, and by 
the aid of the labor movement we expect to 
get it. 

Meanwhile conditions are improved in those 
factories using the union stamp, sometimes en- 
abling workmen to earn three and four dollars 
more in a week. 

The labor cost of a shoe is seldom increased, 
as to do so would justify increased prices by 
dealers, which would tend to depress the 
demand. 

We are grateful to organized labor for its 
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assistance and want more of it. If all places 
had shown the same activity on union stamp 
lines as the best places have shown we would 
now have 100,000 members in good standing. 

In our brief experience of five years we have 
proved: First, That a union label, plus a small 
part of the labor movement, is good ; and, sec- 
ond, that a union label, backed by a high due 
union, plus a larger part of the labor move- 
ment, is immeasurably better. 

We expect our future experience to prove 
that a union label backed by a high due union 
can call to its support an active, thoroughly 
aroused army of labor, whose demand for 
union-labeled goods is simply irresistible. 

Another thing we have learned, viz.: The 
value of federation. None more than we 
appreciate the necessity and usefulness of the 
American Federation of Labor. May it ever 
prosper, as of late, only more so. 

May all the unions composing the Federation 
adopt high dues and benefits. Then let us 
make the Federation strong financially. Next, 
let us have the universal label, and then—the 
universe itself. 

HORACE M. EATON, 
General Secretary. 


United Hatters’ Label. 


The hatters’ union label was first instituted 
in November, 1885, and has been in continuous 
use steadily ever since that time. The original 
color, size, design, etc., has never been changed 
although several efforts have been made to do 
so by people that thought they knew of a way 
to defeat the machinations of the counterfeiter, 
and his allies—the non-union hat manufacturers; 
but the people who had the label in charge 
very wisely declined to do anything in the way 
of encouraging those who thought that their 





way of getting out a union label was a panacea 
for all the ills that union labels are subject to. 
It was thought by those who had the matter in 
charge that the counterfeiter was abroad in the 
land, and that it was only a matter of dollars and 
cents whether he followed you in any scheme 
that you might devise to prevent him from 
being successful in his nefarious operations. 
When the United States can not get the better 
of the counterfeiter, can not protect itself 
against his rascality, what chances had the 
hatters’ union to protect itself. This is the way 
that the officers of the union reasoned, and the 
result is that the hatters’ union label still re- 
tains its original shape, color, etc., to the pres- 
ent day. Then again the labor organizations of 
the country had been educated up to the point 
that they were familiar with the label, and to 


make any change in the label would necessitate 
going all over the work again at an enormous 
expense, in fact, we would have to begin at the 
beginning just the same as if we had never had 
a label at all, and it would have been many 
months before we could have had the organized 
labor of this country as familiar with the label 
as they were before the change would have 
been made. Taking everything into consider. 
ation the hatters are well satisfied that it wag 
the best thing to do not to make any change. 

The label today is in a far stronger position 
than it ever was, and this has been brought 
about solely and entirely by the loyal and 
magnificent support that it has received from 
the organized labor of the land. Without their 
assistance the label would not be worth the 
paper that it is printed on. Of course, we have 
expended an enormous amount of money in 
advertising, but what would all of the adver. 
tising amount to if our friends in labor’s ranks 
had not responded so nobly to our call. We 
can never forget the manner in which our label 
has been in demand, nor can we forget what 
has brought about the demand. At the present 
writing you can not go into a hat store in this 
broad land that does not contain hats with the 
union label, and in the majority of cases the 
number of non union hats is hardly notice- 
able. If a customer does not demand the 
hat with the union label, the retailer will not 
bother himself about the matter. If the re 
tailer does not bother the manufacturer or the 
jobber from whom he gets his hats, the manv- 
facturer or jobber will not bother himself, and 
so it goes. Retailers of hats have often told 
the writer of this article that they were not in 
love with him nor with his union label, but 
that they would not have a hat in their store 
without the label, for the reason that some 
union label crank might come in to buy a hat, 
and it might happen that the very first hat that 
he took hold of would not have the union label 
in it, and he would go out and circulate it 
around that there was not anything in the 
whole store but scab-made hats. Everything 
depends on the consumer, on the man who 
goes into a retail store to buy a hat. He has 
the game entirely in his own hands; he is the 
man to whom we look for support, and he is 
the man who has given us his support and 
made the union label the great success that it is 
at the present writing. For the support that 
we have received, we return our most sincere 
thanks, and we earnestly hope for a continua- 
tion of it. We feel certain that we will get it. 
Our friends will never tire of doing good. 

Since this article was commenced, the writer 
had to lay it aside for the purpose of taking 
part in the negotiations that have ended the 
strike at the factory of F. Berg & Co., of 
Orange, N. J. The strike lasted 11 months; the 
expenses of conducting it have been very 
heavy ; but the reward has been ample. The 
factory is with one or two exceptions the 
largest hat factory in the United States. Itis 
now in the union ranks, and it will remain there 
for many years to come unless something ofa 
very serious nature should intervene. 

The whole-souled and hearty assistance that 
we have received from organized labor during 
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the life of the strike has far exceeded anything 
that we had anticipated. In this case, as well 
in all others of a similar nature, the union label 
was the factor, the lever that moved the 
machinery. Great is the power of the union 
label. Without it our trade would be in a de- 
plorable condition. In closing this article, I 
must again convey to the organized labor of 
the land the thanks of the United Hatters of 
North America for the noble, persistent and 
loyal manner in which they have demanded the 
hat with the union label, and have resolutely 
refused to wear or buy the product of non-union 


labor. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Genl. Secy. 


Leather Workers’ Union Label. 


The organized leather workers throughout 
the country are making great efforts to perma- 
nently establish their blue label in the market, 
and are meeting with very good success. The 
leather workers have adopted this trademark 











or label for the purpose of enabling union men 
and the friends of organized labor to distinguish 
goods made by union labor from those by non- 
union labor. Whenever you see this label on 
harness, collars, horse boots, or, in fact, any- 
thing made of leather that a horse wears, you 
are at once assured that they are made by union 
labor. All union men and friends of fair labor 
can greatly assist us by the proper use of their 
power. 

As our organization grows and increases its 
membership it becomes better known, and con- 
sequently the label isin greater demand. We 
have made fairly good progress so far, having 
put our label in some of the largest factories in 
several leading cities. 

We think that the future outlook for the de- 
mand for the leather workers’ label is very 
promising, and at the present time about 20,000 
of month is the number consumed. The label 

farnished free of charge to all manufacturers 
who agree to put the same on all goods manu- 
factured by them, under union conditions. 

OuaAs. L. CONINE, Gen. Sec. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


J,C. T., Oakland. Every encouragement should be 
given to form union label leagues. They are not entitled 
representation in “central bodies.’”’ The clearer our 
central bodies keep from unfair or dual representation 
the better it will be for ail concerned. 

Frank C., New York. The statement you say a news- 
piper makes is not true. Samuel Gompers never allied 

mself with any political rty, no matter by whatso- 
ever name known. He belongs to neither the Repub- 
lican, Democratic, Populist, jalistic or any other 
political party. If any one asserts to the contrary, he 
simply states that which is absolutely untrue. 

F. Bancroft, St. Louis. The cigarmakers’ strike and 
lockout is still on. The report sent out over the wires 
that it was at an end was instigated by the Manufac- 
turers’ Association to stop the financial assistance and 
thus defeat the workers. As stated in official circulars 
and in THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the cigar- 

rs can and will win in this contest, it they have 








even only bread to live upon; but they must have that. 


All contributions should be sent to Albert Marousek, 
321-325 East Seventy-third street, New York City, 

Geo, 8., Oil City, Pa. The agreement of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists with the Manufacturers’ 
Association was in substance published in the June issue 


of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 














State of Employment in 
JULY. 


The general state of employment during July con- 
tinued exceptionally good, 

In the 671 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 46,956, one thousand three hundred and 
sixty-one (2°) per cent.) were reported as unemployed 
at the end of July, compared with 3-4 per cent. in the 
668 unions, with a membership of 46,225, from which 
returns were received for June, 1900, 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing September, 
1900. 


Charters Issued in July. 

Apart from the charters issued by our affili- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued charters during the month 
of July, 1900, as follows: 

Central Bodies, 9; Local Unions, 42. 


Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS } 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 25, 1900, 
To all Afflliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between— 
ASKEW SADDLERY Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
and the Brotherhood of Leather Workers, having been 
reached, whereby the said firm now operates a union 
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establishment, the same is removed from our list 

**We Don’t Patronize” and placed on our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
Painters’ Agreement. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 22, 1900. f 


To Whom it may Concern : 


The undersigned, duly authorized by the American 
Federation of Labor to assist in adjusting the differences 
existing between the two divisions of the Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators of America, beg leave to re- 
port that they participated in the conference held in 

ashington, D. C., June 18-21, at the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor; that various propo- 
sitions were agreed upon by the conference committees 
of the organization, which were referred to the member- 
Ship of the locals of each division; the vote of each 
union being forwarded to the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor, 

On August 20 the undersigned met at the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor, in the presence of 
Fred. J. Kneeland and Wm, J. Connolly, representing 
the division of the Brotherhood of Painters and Deco- 
rators of America, with headquarters at Syracuse, and 
Wm.8.de Vaux and Frank Heenan, representing the 
division of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators 
of America, with headquarters at LaFayette, Ind. The 
votes of the various locals upon the questions submitted 
were then canvassed and counted, with the following 
result: (The detailed vote will be published in the O@i- 
cial Journal of the Brotherhood), 

Now, therefore, in accordance with the agreement, we 
declare the following as having been decided : 

(1) That the constitution of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers and Decorators of America, with headquarters at 
Lafayette, has been adopted and is the constitution of 
the now consolidated Brotherhood of Painters and Dec- 
orators of America; the same to be binding upon the 
locals and members. 

(2) That the headquarters of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers and Decorators of America is decided to be at 
Lafayette, Ind., and that all business connected with the 
general office of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decor- 
ators of America, is to be directed and issued from said 
Lafayette, Ind, 

(3) That Mr. W. 8. deVaux, of St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the now consolidated Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators of America, with full author- 
ity to exercise the duties of said office. 

(4) That Mr. A. G. Bainbridge, of Minneapolis, has 
been elected first vice-president of the now consolidated 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America, 
with full authority to exercise the duties of said office. 

(5) That Mr. J. J. McManus, of Jersey City, has been 
elected second vice-president of the now consolidated 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America, 
with full authority to exercise the duties of said office. 

(6) That Mr, W. Cyphers, of Denver, has been elected 
third vice-president of the now consolidated Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators of America, with full 
authority to exercise the duties of said office. 

(7) That Mr, W. G. Koken, of Milwaukee, has been 
elected fourth vice-president of the now consolidated 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America, 
with full authority to exercise the duties of said office. 

(8) That Mr. Frank Heenan, of Lafayette, has been 
elected general secretary-treasurer of the now con- 
solidated Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of 
America, with full authority to exercise the duties of 
sald office. 

(9) That Mr, R. H. Siekmann, of Cincinnati, has been 
elected delegate to the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, with full authority to exercise the 
duties of said office. 

(10) That Mr, F. J. Kneeland, of Boston, has been 
elected delegate to the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, with full authority to exercise 
the duties of said office. 

(11) That Mr. W. E. Ward, Jr., has been elected dele- 
gate to the National Buildin Trades Council, with full 
authority to exercise the duties of said office. 

(12) In accordance with the decision of the conference 
and the instructions of the Detroit Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, charter will be issued 
on August 22, 1900, to the consolidated organization, 
under the name and title of Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paper Hangers of America. 
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Now that the division in the Brotherhood of Paintey 


and Decorators of America has been obliterated, ang 
the consolidation of the organization effected, the efforts 
of the now united organization should receive the cop. 
dial and unanimous co-operation and support of all the 
members of the craft, as well as all organized labor, 


The foregoing is accurate in every 


Wm. J. O'BRIEN, 
D. D. DRISCOLL, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Committee, 


articular, and jp 


accordance with the agreement reached by the repre. 
sentatives of our respective organizations. 
W.S. DE Vaux, 

FRANK HEENAN, 
F. J. KNEELAND, 
W. J. CONNELLY, 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1900, 


viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.). 


RECEIPTS. 


July. 


1, 


» 


<- 


I RE cx chacgmemencneesnsees satve 
Plow fitters 7044, tax, m, a, M................. 
Blacksmith helpers 7323, tax, m, a, m,j..... 
Shirt ironers 7551, tax, a, M,j.......... ..... 
Dairymens union 6514, tax, part J, j, a, 8, 0, 
Us Miieaitabnclghaees.chc0 ap.cens senekenekess 
Jewelers prot 7407, tax, O, M..........0.0.008- 
Milkmens union 8265, tax, m, j............... 
Federal labor 8152, tax, jume.................. 
Stock keepers and shippers 7163, tax, j, f, m, 
J Didispihetetetne Ci bken Mabetedeenhen te 
Federal labor 7150, tax, july, $3.40; sup, 35c.. 
Natl bro operative potters, tax,m, a, m.... 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen, 
ED, nnd eeedateneheninsnenecegrnenenes 
Laborers union 7605, tax, f,m, @.............. 
Federal labor 8327, tax, m,j.................. 
Laundry workers 7441, tax, n, d, j, f....... : 
Federal labor 8319, tax, m,Jj. ...... 
Cloth examiners 8395, tax, may....... the 
Federal labor 8050, tax, a, m,J........0...... 
Laborers prot. 8294, tax, a, m,j............... 
Hod carriers 8174, tax, m, @, M............... 
Mineral mine workers 7318, tax, a, m,j...... 
Newsboys union 8209, tax, mar.............. 
Fishermens prot 6321, tax, Jume.............. 
Laborers prot 7359, tax, june... 
Federal labor 8301, tax, jume................+. 
Federal labor 83878, tax, June.................. 
Stoneware potters 8017, tax, a, m, j........... 
Federal labor 8241, tax, m, J..............60555 
Laundry workers 8543, sup................. , 
Federal labor 8525, sup.................0+ «+: 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, a, m, Jj.... 
Blacksmiths helpers 7558, sup.............++- 
Trenton, N J, central labor union, sup...... 
Federal labor EGS REE SR AS 
Federal labor 8394, sup ..... ............ ; 
Tron dressers 8184, tax, may ............ 
Frank Heenan, Lafayette, Ind, sup.... 
Federal labor 8164, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8546, sup 








8. Laborers prot 8121, tax, SS ae 


Federal labor 8041, tax, jume.................+ 
Milkmens prot 7595, tax, a, m, J...........+++ 
Iron workers 8320, tax, m, J ...........-..5+5: 
Knife cutters 8190, tax, may . 
Hat formers 8008, tax, Jume............. 
United hatters of N A, tax, july....... 
Plate glass workers 8517, su 
Oklahoma City trades & labor assembly, sup 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup ...........-+-.0+++ 
Federal labor 8547, sup ................000eeee8 
Wish Gressere GOST, GUD... ..cccccccccscsescccess 





SR es cede ndetauchdbhwaeakoneces pores. Si 
Federal labor 8875, tax, may...........-.-++++ 
Federal labor 8168, tax, June...........-.-+s+: 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders help- 

OFS GIDE, CAH, JUME..... 2c ccvccccccccccccecees 
Sign painters 8376, tax, m, j. 
Federal labor 8340, tax 3 eee 
Flour mill employes 74 , AX, APF.......--+: 
Federal labor 8321, sup ............---+-e00es0* 


. United neckwear cutters 6989, tax, a, m, J.. 


Twin city finishers 8207, tax, Jjune...... 


2 
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Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
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Laborers prot 8012, tax, a, m, j 
Composition roofers 6791, tax, a, mM, j........ 
Tinplate workers intl, sup 
Green grass bottle gatherers 7170, tax, j, a, 8, 
i 1 os cccnnaenb seu ainesesersovetes 
Mineral mine workers 8549, sup.............. 
Federal labor 8550, sup..............-..s.-05- 
Daterel AROS Bes, GAD .o0c ccccccccecs secccece 
Federal labor 8552, sup....................000. 
Pavers prot G5GB, SUP. ........cccccccsccccccess 
Plate glass workers 8554, sup..............+.+- 
Masters and mates 8555, sup............ ..... 
Federal labor 8442, tax, Jume.................. 
Intl typographical union, tax, june.......... 
Packers and nailers 6152, tax, a, m, j......... 
Foundry helpers 8416, tax, jume.............. 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, june.............. 
Window glass cutters league, tax, a, m,j... 
Reed, rattan and wood workers 6168, tax, f, 
m, a, m, 


Federal labor 8469, tax, jume.................. 
Newsboys prot 7427, tax, o, n,d, "#0; j,f...... 
Federal labor 7520, tax, june, $7.75; sup, $1.. 
Federal labor 8347, tax, m, j, 36.80; sup, $1.10. 
Freight car builders 8420, tax, June, $1.30; 

sup, $1.70 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8401, tax, june. 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, tax, 


Furnace mens 7564, tax,a@,M..............0.5 
Federal labor 7110, tax, jume.................. 
Car builders 7547, tax, june......... 
Federal labor 6812, tax, f, m, a, m, j.......... 
Federal labor 8179, tax, Jjume........... 
Coke workers 7324, tax, jume........... ...... 
Quarrymens union 8124, tax, f, m,a,m..... 
Ship carpenters and joiners 7574, tax, may.. 
Federal labor 8033, tax, jume.................. 
Cloak pressers 8213, tax, m, J..............++- 
Bay City, Mich, central trades council, tax, 
j,.a, 8, 0, n, d, "98; J, f, m, a, m, J, '99......... 
Federal labor 8408, sup.... 
RE RE re rere 
Iron pipe workers 7581, tax, M, @............. 
ee I 
Machine trades helpers eee 
EE eee 
ERASE 
Joplin, Mo, central labor union, sup........ 
loe pullers 8317, tax, m, J, J...........seececees 
Central labor union, Rome, Ga, sup 
Glove workers 8380, tax, m, j 
Back tenders 8548, sup.................. Hasan 
New York and Brooklyn bridge employes 
prot assn 8556, sup 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders helpers 
Dt iccntennncmetenbhiedemieeskiecbant 
Flourmill workers 7588, tax, jume............ 
Fiourmill operators 7578, tax, j,j............. 
Quarry workers 8274, tax, may 
Streetcar builders 8157, tax,july.............. 
Federal labor 7146, tax, m, J 
Central labor union, Clinton, Ind, tax,a,m,j 
Federal labor 8170, tax, m, j 
Carpet upholsterers 7597, tax, m,j... 








7. Norwich branch U 8S Finishing Co, adv... 


i cn beak awed anvaws eibandaabe 
Sees 
ee Ee nn. ccencees + eeneswes 
Cleveland & Whitehill, adv.................. 
Sweet, Orr & Co. adv................. 
Sheet iron workers helpers 8558, sup......... 
Federal labor 8550, SUP ..............00s0e0000: 
Federal labor 8560, Sup .............cceeeceee 
Iron workers helpers 8412, tax, m,J......... 
Casting trimmers 7344, tax, j, 
Federal labor 7295, tax, mar.................. 
Glass packers 8247, tax, m, J .............0.00: 
Elevatormen and porters 8350, tax, may..... 
Federal labor 8019, tax, june, $1; sup, $1.50 .. 
— and structural iron workers 8300,tax, 
Laundry workers 8010, tax,m,a............. 
Federal labor 7165, tax, SE diinacetbaiatuaes 
Federal labor 8519, sup .................s..00+- 

borers prot 7435, tax, J, f, mM, @.............. 
Federal labor 8424, sup 
Federal labor 8191, tax, junme.................. 
Central labor union, Charlotte, N C, sup..., 
Federal labor 8661, su 
Federal labor 8418, tax, june 
Tunnel miners 8295 
Plasterers’ hel 
Architectural 








ron workers 7109, tax, m, Jj, j. 


10 00 
10 00 
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. Federal labor 8828, tax, june.......... 


Gashouse employes 8562, sup.................+ 
Federal labor 8568, sup ..............cecee+eee8 
Oswego Starch Co, — ecwns¥endéanuete 
Federal labor 8388, Sup...........0.00+ seseeees 
Federal labor 8388, sup................sssseees 
Retail clerks local No. 389, sup...............« 
Federal labor 8165, sup ..............cceeeeeees 
Chainmakers 8425, sup ..............cceeeeeees 
Car repairers 8348, tax, ma 
Machine hands & iron workers 8016,tax,a,m,j 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, july. 
Button workers prot 6861, tax, June.......... 
Laundry workers 7133, tax,a, m,j............ 
Federal labor 8240, tax, june, 9c; sup, 25c.... 
Federal labor 8371, tax, june, $8.25; sup, 50c.. 
Flour mill laborers 6917, tax, o, n, d, 99; j, f, 

m, a, m, Jj 
Federal labor 8306, tax, 24 july...... .......+. 
Hosiery workers 8897, tax, june .............. 
Quarrymen’s prot is i Rccersessenee 
Minners prot 8322, tax, m,J...... ........00e5 
Federal] labor 7358, tax, may..... ........... 
Federal! labor 8883, tax, m,J...............000: 
Federal labor 6059, tax, j, A, 8............00085 
Laborers prot $104, tax, m, j 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8288, tax, june 
Furnace workers 8444, tax,j une,$3.20; sup,$7.50 
Glove workers 8880,8up..........cesceccesseees 
Federal labor 8564, sup ......... Sisitinetiiaewiae 
Federal labor 8267, tax, J, J..........s00+ seeee 
Federal labor 8065, tax, may.................. 
Laborers prot 7370, tax, m,j ................5 
Coke workers 7577, tax, Mm, J ...........++-++0: 
Structural iron & steel workers 7586,tax june 
Blacksmith helpers 8480, 8up.... .......0.600. 
Electrical helpers 8487, sup.... 


. Niagara Falls, N Y,central labor union, sup 


Plasterers laborers 8473, sup ...... 

Coal handlers 8255, sup............-.seseeecees 

House shorers and movers 7417, tax, a, m, Jj, 
See GN BD oo cnccccucensvesas-acaseneetenes 

Asphalt, block and vitrified brick pavers 
7214, tax, j,j 

Ornamental! glass workers 74! 

Furnace workers 8360, tax, may.............. 





Button workers 7181, tax, july...............+ 
Railway clerks 8314, tax, m, J................ 


Washington Brewery Co., adv................ 
Jamestown, N Y, central labor council, tax, 

 * eer oucecceeesocconnces 
Federal labor 8508, tax, July.................. 
Laborers prot 7654, tax, m,Jj.................. 
Casting chippers 8035, tax, a, m, j 
Laborers prot 7371, tax, june, $380; sup, #1.... 
Window glass flatteners assn, tax, m,Jj,Jj.... 
Rubsam & Horrman Brew Co ady........... 
U 8 Tobacco Co ady 


Federal labor 6873, tax, m, @,mM......... .... 
Asphalt workers 8106, tax, m, J, $1.50; sup, 25 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, july. ........... 
Federal labor 8134, tax, m, J.........-+-.5++++ 
Hod carriers 7542, tax, july...........ceseseees 
Federal labor 8308, tax, Jume..............606 
Basket makers, veneer cutters and helpers 
8313, tax, may 
Federal labor 8310, sup.........-..eseeeeeeeeee 
Millers prot 8565, SUP...........cesseeeeeeseees 
Hostlers and livery stable employes 8566, 
Gn conse 260ccerecere 6000000000006060 00000000 
Federal labor 8567, 8Up..........cecsecesses « 
Mack Tobacco Co adv..............++++ 
Prudential Insurance Co adv.......... 
Prudential Insurance Co adv.......... ove 
Federal labor 6808, tax, Jume............+.++++ 
Federal labor 8267, tax, aug............-..606+ 
Machine blacksmith helpers 8468, tax, june. 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, Jj, J, @..... 
Federal labor 8448, sup ..............00ceeeeeee 
Grain handlers 7445, sup 
Federal labor 8535, sup ...........-..0.0+eses0: 
Federal labor 6054, tax, march, ’09, to and in- 
cluding june, 1900 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, june.............- 
Federal] labor S491, 8up ............0.0-eees ener 
Federal labor 8519, sup ..... Saeddinitdasseets 
Madison, Wis, federated trades council, sup 
Bro of painters and decorators, sup.... .... 
Iron molders hel pers 7321, sup ...........++++ 
Saw mill mens 8158, sup .............00eeeeeee 
yy OE OF eee 
Max Ernst, adv.......... 
Browning, King & Co, adv ............ 
Lovell & Buffington Tobacco Co, ady........ 
The Christian Moerlin Brew Co, adv ........ 
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. Chainmakers union 8471, tax, ju 


Pootsohmaan & Od, BOY o.oo ccccccescccecccess 
Fleischmann & Co, ady. : 
Capewell Horsenail Co, adv initeeenenxes 
Capewell Horse PP RET a cabance Hiabiewees 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, june 
Over.payment in P hillips & Patton’s bill of 
march 10, 1900 
By error in carrying forward. footings jan. 
TE ctcnnskeeetneunnes : 
By error in FEDERATION IST jan, acct. 
Federal labor 8141, tax, juné.................. 
Laborers prot 834, DR bdunswaeswenenvce 
Federal labor 8369, tax,  * ae 
Watchcase workers 7209, Lax, “m, ‘a. “ 
Federal labor 7204, tax, june Dials e i Lali ie ale 
Flour loaders 8403, tax, m,j...............++. 
Federal labor 7087, tax, m,j,Jj.......... nee 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, m,Jj,Jj........... 
Hod carriers prot 7341, tax, a, m,j.. ee 
Machine trades helpers 7207, tax, m, { SEER 
Starch workers prot 8173, tax, J, j SRLS ER 
Federal labor 8087, tax, june 2 aT a 
Millwrights and machinery e 
tax, a, m, Jj, $12.50; sup, $2 
Federal labor 8409, tax, June, , 
Federal labor 8008, tax, m, @.................- 
Federal labor 8508, sup. 
Federal labor 8442, iia he es x 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8569, sup.. 
Federal labor 8568, sup.................0..00- 
Central labor union, Marquette, Mich, sup.. 
Car rebuilders and repairers 8570, sup........ 
Tube workers 8077, sup =a 
Federal labor 8533, sup.. i 
Window glass snappers 8513, ‘sup.. jiaseearenas 
Federal labor 8532, sup 
Federal labor 8306, Te le la 
Federal labor 8291, . = atinkananssen caen 
WOGOTR! IBDOL SETE, GUD. 20... 0cccccccccccccccce 
Strator Bros Tobacco Co, adv......... ...... 
W J Yarbrough & Sons, adv. 
Iron workers tax july, ‘Bbc; sup, “Ie... 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7: 7319, tax ,june.. 
Laundry workers 7030, tax, m, iz ie Saaten 
Federal labor 8365, tax, m j 
Federal labor 8180, tax, 3 She pckmenteisexsn ns an 
Federal labor 8821, tax, June paiaichoret We 
Federal labor 8088, tax, a ialueameae ied 
Federal labor 7550, tax, July.................. 
Federal labor 7208, tax, may.................. , 
Molders helpers 8208, tax, ahaa ais 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, a,m, 
Trunk and bag workers intl, tax, m, Jj, j.. 
Freight clerks prot 7319, tax, 4, yy < ar 
Oskaloosa, Ia, trades assemb J, tax, a,m, j 
Coopers intl, MMI Medan ccnccccscecdaneses 
Federal labor 7600, tax, — 
Car builders laborers $349, SO. 
Foundry laborers 7362, tax, RE a Sactabecaniion 
Sandusky, O, trade and labor asse mbly, sup 
Federal labor nits cartanatanded ockceee's 
Ice cream salesmen and workers 8258, tax, 
A Micttecenetndhsiudtnbeee Gikadeeeneweonecse 
Knot sawyers 8839, tax, July 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, June.. 
Shippers and packers 8238, tax, june peesesees 
Granitoid & cement workers 8i72, tax, m, j,Jj 
Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, m, j.............. 
eS Oe eae 
Federal labor 8064, ena sindi chdtueetia 
Federal labor 8411, tax, } 
Federal labor 8810, tax, | ae eae 
Peru, Ill, trades and labor council, tax,j.a,s 
Federal labor 8844, tax, july, $5; sup, $2.50.. 
Blacksmith helpers , tax, june, vinenewees 
Pattern makers league of N "A, tax, m,j,j.. 
Street and building laborers 7548, tax, i 
Federal labor 8496, sup................eeeeee0e 
IE ED Cs EID... ccccekecncsebencsceee 
8 co € SAL, SUD oa Oakland, Cal, 
theta ese baabeeetcNausest¥es¢eeereens 
Federai = SRE RAEN 
Federal labor 7010, ee 
Car repairers and air brakemen 8433, tax, 















Rubber workers 8284, tax, a, m, J, J.......... 
Freight handlers 7440, tax, june eamheekewotos 
Plate glass workers 8160, tax, — EEN HR 
Erie, Pa, ¢ central labor union, tax, na 09:5, f 
pS 2... Bi eaeomstaseovastensseors ees 
Federal labor 8398. tax, july.. 
Shingle weavers , tax, June, ; 
Hod carriers 8125, tax, iiccdekwsdeesdencee 
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. Federal labor 7608, tax, july.. 


. Cluett, Peabody & Co, adv........ 
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Federal labor 8442, tax, july... 
Federal labor 8216, tax, June..... .. 
Ariated water bottlers 8147, tax, m, j, j. 
Federal labor 7174, ro ry ob uakenuawnnve vis 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, — bie. said atap i iianakntes : 
Stoneware potters 7117, t ax,j, f, m, a, m, j 
Sailmakers prot 8232, tux, july. . : 
Federal labor 8443, tax, jume................ 
Centralia, Ill, central trades and labor as- 
sembly, t ax,a, ™m, 
Federal labor 8352, tax, m, yt ce 
Federal labor 8217, tax, july S cieaathth land ih cia tai 
Ice deliverymens 8392, tax, july. semiciaitereaues 
Federal labor 8304, tax, jume... .............. 
Federal labor 7582, tax, july. 
American fede ration of music ians, ‘tax, 5. j 
Jewelers prot 7601, tax, m, J..............005. 
Federal labor 7010, tax, jume............. .... 
Watch workers 6961, tax, june......... 
Federal labor 8339, tax, july 
Fish dressers 7416, tax, j,j, ; 
Federal labor 8306, bal, july.................. 
Bottlers and helpers 8502, sup................ 
Textile workers local no 187, sup.......... ‘ 
Foam Wareress GHEE, GUD... ccccsccscccscccccess 
Street, asphalt, tar, gravel and slate roofers 
SRE eer ee ener 
Stoneware workers 8534, sup... 
Federal labor 8572, BUP........cccccccccccsess 
Willard hotel co, adv, july.................... 
Butler & Basher, adv, june................... 
Federal labor 8826, tax, J, j, $5.90; sup, 80c.... 
Federal labor 7412, tax, July, $2.50; sup, $2.75, 
Federal! labor 8139, tax, july, $3.60; sup, 50c.. 
Federal labor 7106, tax, a, m 
Block Bros tobacco co ‘mail’ yous h a adv. 





Federal labor 8164, RELATES AEE 
Stone pavers, sidewalk layers and curbsters 
8361, tax, m.j,j 
Clay ‘miners and laborers 8508, tax, june, 
ES iin ieced een berheNeseen sons 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, july.............. 
Marine firemens prot 8000, tax, june......... 
Machine blacksmith helpers 8468, tax, july. 
Wood carvers intl assn, tax, jume............ 
Flour mill workers 8036, sup............0..06 
Chewing gum workers 8542, wil ee Son 
AT Fish, Buffalo, N Y, sup.. ees 
Shee t iron workers helpe rs 8558, s = 
Rubber workers 8578, sup.................... 
United neckwear makers S5T1, GUD...0-. e000 


Federal labor 8399; tax, ‘fines 





Finzer Bros Tobacco o SS era 
Trades and labor assembly, Muhlenberg co, 
8 re ee 
€ monty workers 8384, SS . 
Cloak makers 8478, sup 
Federal labor 8339, sup 
Hotel and restaurant employes int’! alli- 
ance, tax, june, $18.58; sup $34.20............ 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, June............... 
Granite pavers 7134, tax, m, j,j........0 «6... 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, june.............. 
od carriers and building laborers, tax, june 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, june 
Hod carriers S148, tax, a, m, j 
Blacksmith nee ee ee eee 4 
Car repairers 8114, tax, m, } sal mainidh d achetip'e ih eric 
Federal labor 7051, tax, july 
Federal labor 8372, ae $1 
Federal labor 8519, tax, july.................65 
Federal labor 7306, tax, m, J...............655 
Federal labor 6697, tax, j, J 
Federal labor 68), tax, July................++ 
Federal labor 5868, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 99; J, f, 
m, a, m2 
ONE BOE BY, BID, oc ccccicccccecccccesees 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, Jj, 
Building laborers 7471, BOR, SUT osccccvcccsce 
Slate and tile roofers 7398, tax, June, '# to 
. eee 
Federal labor 8229, tax, june o 
ire bed and mattress makers ‘8445, tax, 








jul 

Laborers prot sii, tax, july... idiny ita 
Brushmakers prot 7394, tax, m,j ER RET E 
Federal labor ~~ tax, July REPRE 

Clipsorters 6627, hs Baseccecesccncosvecest 
Federal labor aM, ‘oon, july i iieaieganauneil 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, PE svccaades 
Federal labor 8330, tax, m, j, © svsncucnaccessde 
Federal labor 7458, tax, Ba Bevexcoccocccscceses 
Federal labor 7549, tax, a, m, j............6+6* 
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21, Federal labor $443, tax, july 


ne 
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1), Hod carriers 8501, tax, june, $1.40; sup, $1.... 


Central labor, Astoria, EM cscuetscncece 
Foundry ¢ hip} rs and helpers 3574, sup..... 
Chainmakers 8575, SUP .. 2. ...... 6. ce eee eee eee 
F W Devoe & C T Reynolds Co, adv, may . 

Siegel Cooper Co, |_RSeeaipsatesetdlensice ton 
Siegel Cooper Co, adv 
Gas house e mploy Os OE sckewscastcses : 
Ship carpenters 8511, SUp..... 2.2... 6.0. eee 
Boile rmakers helpers 8522, sup................ 
Pile drivers and dock builders 8270, sup...... 
Federal labor 8413, tax, jume............ tae 
Pulp workers 7199, a niccsavcenanbwwes 
Paper box makers 8363, tax, bee 





2, Federal labor 8500, tax, july. 


Hod carriers 5512, tax, n, d, 90: j, f, im, a, $4.50; 





’ 

M MeL p 

Federal labor 8304, sup...... ........0ce.eeeeee 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, Ding, apteedsactienen 
Bootblack 8208, tax, MAY............-.0ceeeees 
Federal labor 7552, tax, jume.................. 
Federal labor 7302, tux, J, J,@...........eee0e- 
Marble workers 8396, tax, jume............... 
Soap workers 7586, sup. 

Central labor, Marine City, Mich, sup...... 
Thos F Martin, adv........... 





= — and water proof workers 7565, tax, 


Kindling wood workers 8127, tax, j,a@........ 
Teamsters and laborers 7068, a, y ME cccceee 
Federal labor 8337, tax, july.................. 
Block cutters 8576, 70h 

Horse nail makers 7073, 8up..........++.+++++ 


I 
M Vanwickson, Little Roc k, Ark, 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders, heat- 
ers and helpers, tax, june......:........... 
Furnace workers 8360, ‘tax, / ORT 
8. W. Venable tobacco co, adv 
M. C. Wetmore tobacco co, adv. 





2%. Buttonmakers 7546, tax, june $3. 35; ‘sup, “B0e 
Glaziers and glass workers 8037, tax, a, m,j. 
Coal employes 7483, tax, J, J .......cceeeeeeese 
Car repairers 8435, tax, juiy Saiadanemacania aan waltite 
Federal labor 7481, _ 1 Qf PORE 


Elgin, Il, trades council, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d. 
United bro of leather ‘workers’ on ‘horse 
EEE CALS Ree eee 
Federal labor 8383, tax, jul 
Railway yard car dept workers 8351 mepeee govend 
Factory truckers 8402, tax, j,j.... 
Zuve Workers 7600, tax, J, J.......cccccccccces 
Mattressmakers 6899, tax, J, f ..............+- 
Federal labor 8146, tax, a, M.................. 
United metal workers 7501, tax, j, f, m,a... 
Oystermens union 8201, tax, june sdlniaidibaes 
Federal labor 8878, tax, "july, $2.60; sup, 75c. 
I a an ca nen uaideesenes 
Fire insurance agents 8577, sup............... 
Federal labor 8546, sup... ...... 
Furnace workers ‘badd, sup.. 
eee 
Ann Arbor, Mich, trades council, sup...... 
Powder workers 8301, Dl incueusitanaiea hed iy 
Chewing gum workers _ SSRs 
John H. Thompson, Indianapolis, Ind, sup 
Powder workers 8391, Sg SUE pesnescgees cove 
Federal labor 8111, tax, f, m, a, m, Jj, 
&. Iron and steel bridge and building material 
i D0. i. ccscsencveseesess o¢ 
Federal labor 82v1, tax, july 
Platers helpers and metal = ATS 8006, tax, 
Iron molders helpers 7321, mee. (astiasneneee 
Blacksmith helpers 8521, sup.. 
Blacksmith helpers 8578, DED... cvcccccccceccecs 
uarry workers 8233, tax, july. 
»0t and shoe workers, adv Ju. woente 
Federal labor 8411, 8Up.............20.s0e+c000e8 
%, Federal labor 7165, tax, june.................. 
fluminum workers 826i, Seer 
Laborers prot 8004, tax, &, M.............0.06. 
Machine relpers $251, tax, PT eee 
Furnace workers 8850), tax, "july perenetetenan 
Federal labor 8496, tax, july.............-.... 
Car builders 8167, tax, july.................... 
le workers 7502, tax, ee TTT 
ket makers, veneer ¢ ty and helpers 
8813, tax, june, 95e ; sup, $1.50 
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Federal labor 7231, tax, july, one: 
Laborers prot ‘8538, sup.. 
Federal labor 8579, sup.. Bese 
Federal labor 8366, tax, june, $2. 50; su] >, ‘O.. 

Bridge and structural iron workers 8515, sup 
Taylorville, Ill, trades and labor assembly, 

tax, a, m, J... 
Central labor union of No Tonaw randa, N , 4 


pe $l... 





Central labor union of No Tonawanda, N Y, 
iicidcactcnsnssmanninasasaansatbevinidees-ws 
Laundry workers 8042, tax, Jume.............. 
Paper carriers prot 5783, tax, J, J.............. 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, a, m,j,Jj............. 
Adv sign painters 8244, tax, june............. 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, july.. 
Shingle weavers 7488, tax, feb, $1. 165; sup, 0c. 
Federal labor 7125, tax, june ................. 
Federal labor 8405, tax, 4s etwéthenucabhane We 
Ev a Ind, central labor, tax, f, m, a, 
a ee 
Ganiesville, Tex, trades assembly, tax, a, mJ 
Federal labor 7112, tax, n, d, 90, j, f, m, a, m 
Federal labor 8200, tax, june.. ae 
Retail clerks intl’ prot assn, assess, ‘cigar- 
makers . 
Federal labor 8291, sup 
Car rebuilders and repairers 8570, sup.. 
Wilson & McCalley tobacco co, adv, 
Federal labor 8388, tax, m, j, J, $7.95; sup,$1.2/ 
Electrical helpers 84 37, tax, jul ennnenceaneses 
Federal labor 6854, sup................. 





Car repairers 8348, tax, Jume......... .....0065 
Sewing machine builders 7424, tax, m, j..... 
Federal labor 8019, tax, 
Freight car builders 7472, tax, m, a, m,Jj..... 
Car repairers 8362, tax, Jume ................. 
Tanners and curriers 8018, tax, june......... 
gunner inspectors and tallymens 5525, tax, 


Laborers’ i csc enan, seinneinmaiinns 
Freight car builders Ris 20, tax, july, $1.40; 
Ns seis ib aie mediained ohne 
United Shirt and Collar Co, adv............. 
United Shirt and Collar Co, adv............. 
Hillsboro, Texas, trades assembly, sup..... 
Federal labor 8544, sup 
Pile drivers and ‘dock builders 8270, tax, 

june, $8.85; su 
Ice handlers anc "peddlers GE BOM. ccccnces 
Federal labor 7423, tax, may, $6; sup, $1.25.. 
sahe and foundry ‘workers 7608, ‘tax, june... 
Milk servers 8005, tax, July...............0000 
Federal labor 7475, tax, June.................. 
Journeymen tailors, assess, cl ae 
Tin plate workers intl, local § 


. Federal labor 7408, tax, june peinmpdegeneknets 


Federal labor 8113, bal, a, m, J, J 
Portland, Ore, federated trades assembly, 
tax, In, 
Foundry laborers and helpers 8136, aan, 5, 4 
Chewing gum workers 8542, tax, july, 
Brietiag ere, sewer, 7188, tax, a, m, J, 1, a, 8, 0, 
n, d, "00; j, f, m, a, m, J, j, a, 8, part oct. 
Natl Sotses mule spinners assn, tax, july. 
Plate glass workers 8045, tax, m, } 
Federal labor 8440, SUp..........-.cseeeeeseees 
Tin plate workers intl, local no 33, sup ..... 
Pattern makers league of NA, assessment, 
GETINE 60sec cepeescccccczesceccevesssces 
Foundry laborers 7362, sup...............0s065 
Mineral mine workers 8519, tax, July........ 
Foundry and machinists helpers 8386,tax,) J 
Sailmakers prot 8024, tax, J, 
Bolt and nut makers 8421, sup .............+. 
I BNE Th inns 606s c0ne bunencee cone 
Mineral mine workers 8304, tax, june........ 
Masons and building laborers 7448, tax, july 
Laborers prot 8336, tax, m, J, J 
Terra cotta pressers & finishers 7523, tax, x, July 
Federal labor 7167, tax, july ‘ 
Car builders 7547, tax, july Sindesecsqne/4aneee 
Federal] labor 7100, tax, DT thunsesdannmantanil 
Federal !abor 8227, tax, may.............-.++- 
Federal labor 8109, tax, J, J 
Marble workers 8081, tax, m, J, }.. 
Federal labor 8171, tax, Jume....... ......... 
Triple workers 7239, tax, July .............065 
Mattressmakers 8278, tax; j,a, 
Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, j, + ‘g0e; sup, 75¢ 
Federal labor 8561, BSUP ..........60seeeeeeeeees 
Federal labor 8180, sup 
Federal labor 7582, sup 
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Gas house employes 8562, sup................. 
SE CRI ER, GD cccccce cocsceescesccess 
I I UD oc cS ncsce cvcvecsocesces 
Knot sawyers union 8338, sup . ciaeemes 
Laborers prot 8012, sup.. 
Weiss beer porters and ‘soda water workers 
8581, sup 
( ‘apmakers 8582, su wee 
Blacksmith helpers. ED sc0ncccdeense'nes+ 
Pederal labor GEG4, GUD .... ccccccsccccccccccces 
Federal labor #301, CO EOE 
Amal wood workers inti, assess, Cigarmakers 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, tax, m, j 
Topeka, Hage, trades and labor assembly, 
tax, a, 
Hod carriers and building laborers, tax,july 
tf ’ S eer esr errr ay 
Intl wood carvers ASSN, ASSESS, ,cigarmakers 
Hod carriers 8333, tax, m, j, J, $2.25; dees wae 5O 
Federal labor 8563, sup hinecees ; 
Brewery laborers "8585, sup.. x 
Laborers prot 8586, sup....................005- 
ED SN GU Mn cccccccvctecseseoreens 
Mineral mine workers 8588, sup... .......... 
Salem, N J, central trades union, sup........ 
Yentral trades and labor of RI,sup.......... 
Tin plate workers local no 23, sup neta 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, tax, J, 
Moulders helpers 7413, x a. beeseeeneecees 
Federal labor 7211, tax, j abies 
Silk glove workers B77 k tan’ july ae aaa aletich’ ch 
Leavenworth, mene, trades oui labor council 
tax, 8, 0, D, a, » jy 
Natl steel and "enmeie r plate printers, assess, 
SE on cs a coveseccccvccccvcssccescces 
Federal labor 8505, tax, june...... 
James Everards breweries, adv.. ates 
Federal labor 8545, sup... ..................055- 
Window glass cutters SengUe, assess, cigar- 
I ax ceineedhnbeteenvagehedtnuawocseesbes 
Federal labor 7233, su 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, july, $8.05; sup, os 
Metal chippers prot 7446, tax, july: Lsheaneieins 
Rs ocx Kvecvesesesesicvnescccesyees 
PIED ccveccccsevtcvsccsseeoscce o6e 











EXPENSES. 


2. By one month’s rent in advance, Wm M Gar- 


Ri b6id SSeRAR AWARD Yr euSEOh 286s K800060000 

Photog a |) eee 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons mA 

Organizing expenses, C P Davis............ 





Newspapers for office, Washington Times.. 
8. 1 ot 2electros 8; diagram Tbe; 1 cut 
Sane Th Joyce Eng Co. Al EEE EN 


a 





guieseten on advertisements, Henry Rice. 
Organizing expenses, W C Krumm.......... 
Organizing expenses, W R Peterson......... 
Organizing expenses, Geo Thompson........ 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean.......... 
Organizing expenses, J W Stoutenberg..... 
Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones.......... 
Organizing expenses, H W Smith............ 
Organizing expenses, CS Kellum............ 
9,000 lc stamped envelopes, $00; 3,000 2c no 18 
stamped envelopes, 20; 10d special — 
ery stamps, Y3 100 5e perl 
stamps, $16; 1,000 le stemee, ¢ $10; 3 =e A. 
enue stamps, $1; H C Easterday............ 
4 days’ salary and overtime, R L hitcomb. 
Organizing expenses, Rud US ccaksescunc 
Organizing expenses, C O Sherman 
Organizing expenses, A B Marvin 
Organizing Sem, Herman Robinson.. 
ae 8 salary, stenographer, J A Mac- 
Cee 





. Rent of teteppone, Chesapeake & Potomac 


Telephone (Oc 
Telegrams, Postal Cable Telegraph Co....... 
Adjusting typewriter, Wyckoff, Seamans & 

enedict Dian sidiseibeeeebenesesensdedeseees 
2 doz 
4% doz rush ¢ erasers, 50¢; 44 doz brush erasers, 


50c; Smith PremierT ewrite PEA cricsece 
Organizing expenses, ie obdxoncencece 
SEP EID, «cccccsecncasecssaces sees 


Postage on FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice..... 
Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A Thomas...... | 
Printing 10,000 app blanks, $13; 20,000 note 
heads, $50; ‘stock and ruling for same, $38.50; 
12,000 letter heads, $15; stock, $35.28 ; ruling 
{both sides) $5; 10, {000 shipping tags, $12.50; 
rades Unionist (Patton & Nedrey)...... 


$1 00 
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169 28 


10, 
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. Expressage, D 
. Expressage, DE Grummond .......... ...... 
. Expressage, 


. Telegram, 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Express charges, Wm Barnes ........... 
Organizing expenses, J L Pike... baeeeade 
Organizing expenses, J D ae aap 
Organizing expenses, A C Lange............. 





. Annual dues to the geatome of pee al 


and social science, Stewart Woo 
Organizing expenses, CO Sherman .......... 
Organizing expenses, Geo Thompson........ 
Organizing expenses, J H Leach 
pe eer aro expenses, W G Armstrong ...... 
Sees expenses, Leon Greenbaum..... 
dressing envelopes and folding circulars, 
M Bowling 


E Le wis 
Addressing envelopes and folding circulars, 
RB ee are es 
ary ressing envelopes and folding circulars, 
G —— 


et expenses, J R Jordan ............ 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger 
Expenses as delegate to British Trade Union 
Congress, S J Kent 
Expenses as delegate to British Trade Union 
Congress, J 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett............... 
Organizing expenses, Geo E King ............ 
Organizing ex penses, D Stamper.... ........ 
EE ccicccaccecem <accn 


, » 3 atar eames 
for office, E. Devlin.. 
estern Union Tel Co............ 
eS apaese 


Making ke 





Expressage, Wim. 


- On account of 2c assessment for Ci pace 


ers, G. W. Perkins, President C I 
Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce............ 
Expenses attending Executive Council 

meeting, J. B. Lennon, alee estat 
Organizing expenses, N. W. Brazie.... 21). 


. Balance of expenses as fraternal delegate, 


S. J. Kent 
Commissions on advertising, T. Glover.. 
Picture Ex. Council for FEDERATIONIST, F. 

EERE ER ea eS ae 
Rent of room for Executive Council meeting, 

A. M. Cowell 
4 days’ services as typewriter, etc. for Exec- 

utive Council, M. Watson.................. 


31. Expenses attending Ex.Coune il,Max Morris 


— ‘nses attending Executive Council, 
SE Shawnee eendilakerakwncs 
Expenses attending Ex. Council, T. I. Kidd 
Expenses attending Ex. Council, ‘J. Mitchell 
Expenses attending Ex, Counc il, J. Duncan 
Expenses atte nee Ex.Council ts O’Connell 
3 cponge cups, Se ; 10,000 manilia envelo es, 
$22 pp *record book $1.20; Poo 
on eva $1.50; 1 pair scissors, "0c; 
eraser, 0c; | ruler, bc; 4 doz pads, 10c 
niagara clips, 30c; 1 doz bank ba 
$1; | inkstand, 50e; a openers, 50c; 1 ke 
ring and ¢ hain, 10c; 1 pr postage se ales, $4.5 a 
larm rest, 35e; 1,000 niagara clips, $1.50: 
bot Stafford paste, 4 25c; Imemo book, 2 
1 qt Pomeroy muc silage, 70c; | reservoir, oct 
Sg i eee 
Printing 2,000 instructions to org, $98 50° 2,000 
lists of org, $18; 3,000 copies, 2 editions and 
making plates, sketch of Am Fed for Paris 
exposition, $65.25; printing and binding 6 
books, 300 receipts, $17; 20,000 whys, $31.50; 
2,000 lists affil org,’ $79.45; 2,000 special not- 
ices, $7; 2,000 cir letters, $5; Law Rep Co. 
Printing July FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 
RT Snatch abebnietn idbea bd euseKunaecan 
Organizing expenses, J H Leath............. 
Organizing expenses, Joe Vasey.............. 
Organizing expenses, L P Negele............. 
Expressage, SE ED on ccncccccveccese 
Extra postage, Geo B Squires................. 
Expenses for july, attending Executive 
Council meeting, ete, Samuel Gompers.... 
One month’s salary, President Samuel Gom- 
DN ctenns cess ctcnevedsoersee ¥ sanwiantensere 
Cm month’s salary, Secretary Frank Mor- 
DE ibetscetcinisinmetabiustiendisanegess oon 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J Kelly. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M M Webster 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, 8 MeoDonald 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, L A Gaver.. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard . 
4 weeks’ salary, _) Ee 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 








gl. 4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires................... $79 50 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning................. 45 67 
4weeks’ salary, V MacDonald................ 36 00 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, L A Sterne... $2 23 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 12 38 

RECAPITULATION., 
RED I oc ici ciescaancenddeosaven 249 64 

daly Ee a ik oa sasspatcaniene 5,884 42 

i nisidtcteapumbeencasapedeaasndim $9,134 06 
I ccncnsnncess cencectestavesceie . 6,000 25 
Aug. 1. Balance on hand.,.................+-+eee+ $3,034 81 








THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE: 
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Kingsford's 
Oswego Starch, 
HES mr, WARY 


TH, UNI 
que . RENG FORM Qua 


ws. CHICAGO 
1893 


&SON.. Osweco.N¥.USA 
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~ LONDON. 


1676. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 3 $ 
AWONO?3 0009 S|_ALlwnd isae as 
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Perfecto e 

















G.W. Van Slyke & Horton, 


Makers, 


: - 4 ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


301 





SCHUYLER 
+ 


Cigar 
+ 


nest 





Improved ROOT Water Tube 
BOILER 


26H.P. UP TO 350 H.P. UNITS 


SAFE 
DURABLE 
EFFICIENT 
Catalogs, Plans and Specifications furnished on application. 


ABENDROTH & ROOT MFG. CO. 





99 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK. 


MONADNOCK BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 














WITH GAS FIXTURES, GAS STOVES, ETC. SEE OUR $1.75 LAMP, 
AND OUR 94c. BEACON DROP LIGHT. 








Always right 


616 TWELFTH STREET, 
ano 1204 G STREET. 


Chas. A. Muddiman & Co. 





4.4. RALSTON. 
RALSTON & SIDDONS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


F. L. SIDDONS. 


E. J. PULLMAN’S Pioneer House 


ESTABLIGHED 1676. 
No. 420 Seventh Street, N. W. 
Branch Office, 459 Penna. Ave. N. W. 


Photographic Apparatus and Sup- 
plies of every Description. De- 





ea _ 
KODAKS FROM $5 TO $60. 


veloping, Printing and Mounting 
Neatly and Promptly Done. 





nn — AND Keo, 5. 


LAMPS AND LAMP GOODS. 





DECORATORS AND ARTISTS’ 


Huth § Zo, ts 


418 SEVENTH STEEET, NORTHWEST. 




















Gasoline ENGINE OILS Sen pag Sa DELIVERIES 


Stove Dil machine ons HELLMAN OIL CO. 


Lamp Dj] CYUINCER ONS QCerice, 24 and K 
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Castor Oil 
Lard Oil 


Sts., S. W. CYCLE LUBRICATING Grease 


HYGIENIC FLOOR 
DRESSING 
CYCLE LANTERN OIL 





National Brass*"“ LY NN’S HElstone nore 


Terra-Cotta Works. 


THOMAS SOMERVILLE 
Terms, $1.50 Per 


316-322 Thirteenth St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





482 Pennsylvania Ave. 
& SN» D WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JOHN LYNN, Manager. 


GEO. W. HEROLD, 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


TAILOR AND DRAPER 


902 Ninth Street, N, W. 


AND RESTAURANT 





Day. 








OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
Elevators 


71 Broadway, New York City, 
New York. 





THOMAS W. SMITH, 
Lumber Merchant, 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Glass and Mill Work. 


Office, First Street and Indiana Ave. N. W. 
Wharf, Fourth Street, Eastern Branch, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mill Work Made by Washington Mechanics. 





Connecticut Pie Company, 


H. COPPERTHITE, Prop. 


3159 to 3165 O St. N. W., Cor. 32d 
and O, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Call, 1729. 





GUSTAVE HARTIG, 


Builders’ and Coach Hardware, Bar Iron, Steel, 
Blacksmiths’ Supplies, Etc., Paints, Oils, Glass. 
Colors Dry and in Oils. 


Telephone 1317. 509 H STREET, N. E. 


B. B. EARNSHAW & BRO., 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Dealers, 


GROCERS AND BAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Proprietors of Cream Blend, White and Gold, Tryphena, 
and Sun Beam Flours. 





SAMUEL C. PALMER, 
MANUFACTURER OF SODA AND MINERAL WATERS. 
Soda Water Syrups of Depot, 1066 32d St. N. VW, 





LOUIS HARTIG, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


No. 1000, Cor. 7th and K Sts. N. W. 





The Great 


Atlantic and Pacific 


Tea Co. 


Be Careful 


What You Drink. 
Use Only Pure Articles. 


Beware 
of the vile mixtures 
that are sold for Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder, 
Sauce, Condensed Milk, 
Extracts & Corn Starch. 

Buy Direct from First 
Hands and get Good 
Goods. 


BEST ELGIN CREAMERY BUTTER. We don’t advocate the buying of cheap GOODS, more especially for FOOD. 
The medium or the best are the CHEAPEST. A ticket is given with every twenty-five cents’ worth of TEAS and 


COFFEES; save them up and you have a chance 


to pick from the finest display of Crockery 


ever seen in any CHINA Store tn the city. 
Bb. A. BOWMAN, 
Main Store, 501-503 7th St.N. W. 225 Storesinthe U.S. 11 Stores in this City. 
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Men’s 

Linen 25 cts. 

Collars J Pair Cuffs 

and CuffSB Gea 25 cts. 
LION BRAND. 


This is the best known brand manufactured. Allarticles 
bearing this brand are guaranteed by the manufacturer 


Made by UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO 





TROY, N. Y. 
White and For Sale 
F, Shirts 
ae by all 
Night Robes 
_ Progressive 
Bath Robes TRADE MARK Dealers 


LION BRAND. 


2colas LHE WILLARD 


W.S. MILLER, JR., Manager. 





Jefferson, Center and Green Sts. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Rates: $2 and $2.50 Per Day. 





Know that SWEET, OrR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 

The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily increasing, and there 


is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. 
You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. ; 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SWEET, ORR & CO. 


NEWBURG, N. Y. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 
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